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VII. 


HE whole fabric of those first years seems 
to the normal nowadays American not 


as a mere dream, but as the delirium 

of hasheesh, rather than as things that really 

happened. But they did. San Francisco is 

the only city that ever saw 400 ships deserted 

in its harbor; that was within the same year 

the corruptest and the best governed in the 

Union; the only city where the monthly sal- 

ary of a government officer would barely buy 

him a sack of flour, or pay his servant’s wages 

for a week; where washer-women and day- 
laborers became millionaires — and without for- 

getting their manners. It is the only city which has seen its 
thugs and thieves on the side of ©‘ law and order,” while its true 
men did even-handed justice in defiance of the ruffian authorities. 
No phrase or fact has ever been more abused, either by rabbles 
or by the pot-boilers of closet history, than the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee —** the wisest, justest, and most prudent 
association ever organized to violate the law.” It was not mob” 
nor lynch law; it was the bravest, the manfulest, the most effect- 
ive exercise of municipal good-citizenship in the annals of any 
American community. It was neither precipitate, nor masked, 
nor howling, nor wrecking, nor vindictive. It committed no 


* The first woé in San Francisco was over the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
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atrocities, damaged no property, dodgeu 

no responsibilities, executed no verdicts 

save after formal trial under the strict 

rules of evidence. It was twice in force, 

for about three months each time; 

hanged, publicly and decorously, eight 

desperadoes, banished some scores of 

others under pain of death, disbanded in 

public amid the grateful cheers of the 

Froman old prim, People —and directly brought about the 

Hanging of Whitaker and McKenzie = remedy-by-ballot of the political abuses 

which had become unendurable. There 

had been, between 1849 and 1856, one thousand homicides in 

San Francisco, and seven executions! Courts were corrupt, city 

government rotten. The work of these business men, who took 

in their hands not only their lives but their honor, who gave 

their time for months when time was most worth money, who 
judged righteous judgment and executed it unflinchingly 

their work made San Francisco for more than fifteen years the 

freest from the spoils system of anyin the Union. Yet I have 

known that quiet self-sacrifice not only adapted as a cloak by 

rabbles, but sneered at by scholars who seldom vote, and who, 

in the like civic crisis, pass rhetorical resolutions, and— go val- 

iantly and virtuously home, leaving the machine to continue 

business, smiling and undisturbed, at the old stand! The 

Boston Tea-Party was incomparably more like a mob; but we 

are not wholly “down on it.” 

If anywhere that bedraggled word “‘cosmopolitan” might re- 
dress its feathers as at home, it was San Francisco. No other 
population, of any size, was ever more impartially drawn from 
the four-way winds. The Scum of the Earth was gathered 
here (it was largely Sydney convicts the Vigilantes had to weed 
out); but also its Salt, in so far as man- 
fulness doth savor it. 

To this day it is doubtful if any other 
city is so patch-work of nativity, or car- 
ries in its waist so disproportionate a ., 
sodden lump of indigestible aliens as the 
nearly 30,000 Chinese sardined in ten 
blocks square of San Francisco—or has 
made of the like misfortune a dividend- 
paying picturesqueness. 

In no other of our cities has money 
been so “‘common”—nor was it even in the From an old 
bonanza capitals of Spanish America, for The Fiset Vigilance Committee. 
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they had their great masses of the poor. By 1875 (only a dec- 
ade after the war) California had three-quarters of a million 
people — and oneJhundred millionaires, practically all in San 
Francisco. It was the first city anywhere to build palace hotels ; 
and to this day it is better supplied with better hotels than any 
population within'double its size. There is no other'!American 
city where one can “live so well” for the money — if, indeed, 
for any money. There are scores of places in San Francisco 


where a better French dinner (or any other dinner) can be had 
for fifty cents than in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, or 
Boston for two to five times the price. There is no great mys- 
tery in this. Geography has something to do with it —situa- 


San FRANCISCO IN 1849, (From the head of California Street ) From an old 


tion upon a sea which yields all the marine foods, not season- 
ally, but every day in the year; relation to an inland which 
produces an unbroken sequence of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
variety impossible to any other American metropolis; a market 
unsurpassed for game and stall-fed meats. 

But indulgence was as responsible as supply. The large 
reason why San Francisco built the first first-class hotels in his- 
tory is that, more than elsewhere, money was the commonest 
thing and home the rarest. Never had so many so well-bred men 
‘’ boarded.” For some years there were practically no families ; 
and for years more, after families began to arrive (from heaven 
or the East), the high prices of food, servants, building, 
and rents made people patronize hotels to an extent which in 
any other American community ‘hen would have been deemed 
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ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


nothing short of scandalous. The logical result was the up- 
building of a system (and a theory) of hotels and restaurants 
entirely new to our economies. If we remember that even in 
1860 the American men in California outnumbered the American 
women about as four to one, that money was easy and life hard, 
we shall better comprehend several things. And however black- 
leg the genesis, the finished product is decidedly comfortable. 

*’ Blackleg ” is possibly a harsh term. The whole thing was 
anyhow gambling, if the word have any virtue at all—and 
business as much as roulette. It took six months to get a bill 
of goods from the nearest market — New York, 19,000 miles by 
sailing-ship. Six months! No way to countermand an order; 


no way to give one, intelligently, in a population so shift- 
ing* and so inorganic, where the arrival of any one ship might 
upset the market, where tomorrow’s prices might be 500 per 
cent. more or 500 per cent. less than today’s — the soberest could 


do no more than shut his eyes and roll the dice. Tobacco $2 

per pound and going up. Order some, of course! And in the 

winter of 1849, boxes of plug tobacco were employed for street- 

crossings through the knee-deep mud 

of San Francisco, in which drunken 

men actually drowned. One man used 

tobacco for the foundation of his new 

house. York butter scarce at 80 cents 

and directly begging at 6 cents. Saler- 

atus (the miner’s yeast) $16 a pound 

and the men who ordered enough of it 

to have made their everlasting fortunes 

had to sell it at 5cents. Some one else 

had thought of it too! No warehouses, 

no stores which were not tinder-boxes ; aie 

freights, lighterage, and drayage at Sau Francisco Streets in 1852 
*[o say nothing jofi the“ normal vagrancy”™ of miners, or of the “ Rushes” to'Gold 

Bluff (1851), Peru (1854), Kern River (1855). The “* Fraser River Rush” alone carried out of 


San Francisco by boat, between April 20and August 9, 1858, 23,428 men — one-sixteenth, of 
the population of the State-— 7. S. //7te//. 
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/ Venega’s “ Noticia de la ¢ 


Deratm. Map or “Catavornia,” | Lower California with cuts of 
» mountain sheep, coyote, beaver, California Indians, and martyrdom 


sionaries). 
madman’s figures; interest 10 per cent per month (and the 
greatest plunger in the city’s annals* is said to have paid, even 
in 1875, 1 per cent. per day on his last loans! no wonder the 
merchant caught the monte-man’s philosophy of taking the 
cards as they ran, and getting the worth of his money while he 
had any. It was easy come, easy go; eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow — guien sabe! The New-Englander who had at 
home earned 520 a month and saved money (knowing where his 
next $20 was coming from) here earned $290 or $300 — and was 
often “ broke.”” Nowadays it does not by a long chalk come so 


casy, nor so easy go; but it does go easier than in any commu- 


nity which has never had this dissolute experience. 

This curriculum of life and business, of whose delirium I have 
given but the merest hint — whose motto was, virtually, “Damn 
the odds!”-—-explains many riddles of the times that have 
come after. It half-way explains (the other half being shared 


*Ralston. 
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Mopern Houses In SAN FRANCISCO. 
(On Pacific Street). 


between the unprecedented suddenness of great fortunes and 
the enduring aperients of travel and the frontier) the prodigal 
giving for which San Francisco and its understudy territory be- 
came famous. Of late years we are nationally rather in- 
ured to that sort of thing; but California set the pace, and in 
its day made us all catch our breath. It still is the Peerless 
Giver; all our multiplication of wealth has not yet caught up 
with the old open-fistedness. We will not linger with the 
tossing of $50 pieces to “busted” strangers, nor with the phe- 
nomenon of which Colton wrote: “‘I knew five men, who 
never contributed a dollar in the States for the support of a 
clergyman, subscribe here $500 each per annum merely to en- 
courage, as they termed it, “a good sort of a thing in the commu- 


nity.’” All that is frontier-generic, whatever the scale. Let 














STEVENSON MONUMENT, SAN FRANCISCO. 
(On the Plaza, Portsmouth Square, where Capt. Montgomery raised the flag, July 8, °40). 
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us see something of what this richest Frontier did, compared to 
the stay-at-homes. 

The United States Sanitary Commission was organized in 
New York in the dark days of 1862 to care for the sick and 
wounded Union soldiers the beset government could not ade- 
quately nurse. I do not know with what urgency Rev. H. W. 
Bellows, the great Unitarian, and president of the commission, 
addressed the rest of the Union; but what he telegraphed (in 
October, 1863) to the Last Frontier is in evidence: ‘** The sani- 
tary funds are low. Our expenses are $50,000 a month. Wecan 
live three months — and that only — without large support from 
the Pacific: $25,000 a month, paid regularly while the war 
lasts, from California, would make our continuance 


Tue Bui_pinG or THE “ Wisconsin.” 
Union Iron Works. 


acertainty. . . . . California has been our main support 


in money, and if she fail us we are lost.” 

To a common small boy with a slate this might well have 
seemed “‘pretty cheeky.” The other loyal States had then a 
population of over eighteen and a half millions of people ; Cali- 
fornia had less than four hundred thousand; and Dr. Bellows 
coolly requested this little one-forty-sixth to contribute an even 
half of the expenses of a national charity! But the good doctor 
had discovered the Frontier —as well he might. San Fran- 
cisco, then a little past its majority, and with a population not 
to exceed 110,000, had already forwarded to the Sanitary Com- 
mission, in the latter half of 1862, $300,000; and the rest of the 
raw State $180,000. It was the business of the day in San 
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had for half a century, 


California has and has 


(Built by 


THE GREAT CALIFORNIA FERRY Boats. 


ONE OF 


the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 


Seats 1700). 


world. 


and finest ferryboats in the 


largest 


the 
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Francisco. Democrats, Repub- 
licans, Secessionists ; Jews and 
Gentiles; ministers, “ tin- 
ladies, prostitutes, la- 


” 


horns, 
borers, millionaires, Ameri- 
cans, Irish, English, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Chinese, Russians, 
Kanakas, Italians, Mexicans, 
Magyars— all “gave up,” not 
grudgingly, but as if they 
were getting a bargain. Sol 
think they were, though they 
did not know it. 

Nor did California disappoint 
Dr. Bellows now. On the head 
of its unrivalled largesse it 
organized a_ serial subscrip- 
tion and regularly forwarded 
its $25,000 a month as re- 
quested. The report of the 
Sanitary Commission, at the 
close of the war, shows that 
18,500,000 other Union Ameri- 
cans had contributed $3,600,- 
000, and that California’s 400,- 
000 had contributed over $1,- 
200,000. That is, the frontier 
had been either twelve times 
as patriotic or twelve times as 
generous, whichever you will. 
Of all the money that could 
be raised in the United States 
to alleviate the sufferings of 
the nation’s defenders, onc- 
fourth was given by the lone 
Pacific State, the only State 
in near 2,000 miles; far from 
danger and as far from selfish 
advantage. That was patriot- 
ism sublimated by distance 
and enlarged by room. That 
was what the Frontier Does to 


People. 


Nor was this the only organic example of the liberality of 


people widened. 


When France was stricken, in the war of 1870, 
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the 3,500 Frenchmen in San Francisco contributed to their 
mother-land a little matter of $300,000. I should be grateful 
for news of anything in the records of any other city to match 


these two cases; for frankly I know of none. Even the 13,600 
Germans, whose country was not pinched in that same struggle, 

*\ subscribed and sent home $138,000. San 
Francisco raised $144,761 for the aid of Chi- 
cago after the great fire of 1871 ; 560,000 for 


: cee a = aad ‘s 
& the Virginia City fire-sufferers in 1875 ; 337,- 
S 000 for grasshoppered Kansas in the same year; 


* $100,000 for the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878; 
























and other tens of thousands to salve calam- 
ities in California, Peru, Morocco, Switzer- 
land, Hungary, France —-and so on 
for quantity. 

Quite as startling and quite as typ- 





ical have been the individual generos- 
ities. I cannot insist too strongly 
that this sort of thing is structural 
to Frontiers. They are always more 
liberal, man for man and dollar for 
dollar, than any incrusted community. That 
California was more bountiful than the East 
was because she was broadened; that she 
surpassed other Frontiers was merely because 
she was “’ better able.” 

Horace Hawes was, so far as I remember, 
the first Pacific millionaire to devote his for- 
tune to public use. His will, probated in 
1871, left ninety-five per cent. of his estate 
of several millions to found a 
university and a school of me- 
chanical arts. It was broken, 





however, by his widow; the 
more easily because he had 
been unpopular for his out- 


spokenness. 
THE Figureon THE Photo by ©. F. L. Since the vague face of Na- 


ADMISSION Day MONUMENT. 


ture first pimpled with that se- 





rene parasite knownin the catalogues as Man, perhaps none, up to 
1876, had bent his time and money to the public good so long, 
so single-heartedly, so judiciously, on so high a plane and so 
broad a scale, as did James Lick, the scant-educated Argonaut 
who left cabinet-making in Pennsylvania because a dusty miller 
refused his daughter to the poor young mechanic. 




















James Lick. 


‘“Give my girl to you? Not much! Want to marry this 


grist-mill, do ye ?” 

‘Call that a mill?” retorted Lick. ‘* Why, next time you 
hear from me I'll have one of mahogany!” 

And so, in faith, he did. He ** made some money” in Central 
America, came to San Francisco in 1847, bought cheap lots and 
lands, and grew millionaire. On Guadalupe Creek, in that won- 
derful garden-valley of San José, he builded a grist-mill liter- 
ally of mahogany — no veneer, but solid logs worth a king’s 
ransom ; while the freight from Guatemala would have bailed 
out a prince to boot. The mill was very profitable, too; but I 
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presume he had his money’s worth, anyhow, in satisfaction. 
This was spiteful and immature, no doubt, though not fickle 
for he never married. But there was nothing of Pennsylvania 
bumpkin in the James Lick who gave the place where he Had 
Room 
To found Lick Observatory (branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia), on Mount Hamilton — everything considered of location 
and equipment, the most important astronomical station in the 
NI ictniate sidnehenreics ibndniinddeneamennunstalaeisbiuenobiiansiebainets — $700,000 
To the California Academy of Sciences............ - .- 500,000 
To the Society of California Pioneers.................... Pe 500,000 
To found a School of Mechanical Arts............... .... 540,000 
To found the Lick Free Baths...................... .... 150,000 
To found the Old Ladies’ Home................... weseeee 100,000 
To found at the City Hall a Monument typical of the Pro 
ES IE Tie keen dnicetsincmnnn connnicanicnineeni 100,000 
To found in Golden Gate Park a Monument to Francis Scott 
Key, author of *‘ The Star Spangled Banner’’.. eo . 60,000 
Also $25,000 each to the Protestant Orphan Asylum of San Fran- 
cisco; to the city of San José to found an orphan asylum free 
to all creeds ; to the Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society of San 
Francisco, and $10,000 each to the Mechanics’ Institute and the 
S. P.C. A. 

This modest, self-denying, hard-working old man (born 1796, 
died 1876), who lived in a $200 shanty, and in 1862 built one of 
the most magnificent hotelsthat had anywhere been seen, doing 
its most particular cabinet-work with his own crabbed hands, 
was a California type quite as truly as his antitheses, the daz- 
zling speculators who were wider known. More typical, indeed ; 
for he was of the spirit that endures, while they are gone for- 
ever. Remembering the conditions of time, precedence, need ; 
the number of people, in the range of classes, his gifts reached ; 
that instead of kindly leaving at last what he could not carry, he 
had focussed the best years of his life to his planof giving; that, 
without much “education” himself, he dealt so shrewdly with 
science — for one thing ordering the greatest and the best tele- 
scope the world had ever seen, and setting it up in a more favor- 
able location than the scientists had ever compassed — remem- 
bering these things and a good many others (and not wholly 
unaware of such gift-tables as Mr. Rossiter Johnson collates), I 
seriously incline to think that as Lick had no equivalent prede- 
cessor, so it is like to be some time yet before he shall be out- 
classed. Richer men are, as a rule, also more busy — and more 
complicated. 

Be this as it will, the tracks of many other princely givers 
are all over San Francisco. There are fountains and statues 
(of which some had better been left with the blacksmith), of all 


* Lick’s body rests in the base of the great telescope. 
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DovuGLas TILDEN, THE DeEAF-MuUTE SCULPTOR. 


stages of tastes (and of none), from the simple argosy in honor 
of Robert Louis Stevenson to the spirited Admission Day monu- 
ment done by that astonishing San Francisco deaf-mute sculp- 
tor, Douglas Tilden, and given to the city by its generous young 
“reformer,” Mayor Phelan. There are the public beneficences, 
in park and other lines, of Sutro, Sharon, Huntington, Stanford, 
and others. And in the city, too, are many reminders of the f 
two great Pacific universities, endowed as such institutions 
were never endowed before. The University of California is 
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ApDOLPH SuTrRO at SutTkO Heicuts 


liberally provided for by the State,~ and now crowned by the 
devotion and the millions of Mrs. Hearst. Several of its affil- 
iated colleges are in the city, including those of Law, Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, in their new $250,000 buildings 
next Golden Gate Park, on the commanding site of fourteen 
acres donated by Adolph Sutro; and the Hopkins Art Institute, 
dominating Nob Hill. The latter was the residence of Mark 
Hopkins, cost a million and a half or so, and is the gift of Edward 
F. Searles to the public. Next it in fact and in prominence 
upon the hill is the Stanford palace, Mrs. Stanford’s latest 
gift to the mighty eleven-year-old university, which, for the love 
of a dead boy, now offers to any boy or girl free education in 
the noblest assemblage of buildings ever yet reared to learning, 
and with standards as fine as its architecture. Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University was founded by the first Republican Governor of 
California, opened in 1891, and carried on since the Senator’s 
death by his hard-headed, big-hearted widow —a second Isa- 
bella, who pawned her jewels in time of stress, lest the univer- 
sity be crippled while her railroad stock was tied up. So far 
from overdoing the thing, in a State which already had one of 
the best equipped of State universities, the entrance of Stanford 
has been a magnificent stimulus to the higher education. 
Standards have been raised, not lowered; students not divided, 
but multiplied. The two universities have now more than five 
times the enrolment that the one had in 1891, to say nothing of 
some thirty-five million dollars more to work with. 

There have been, of course, a few queer streaks among these 


* Now by a tax of two cents on every $100 of valuation. 
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towering benefactions. 

The eccentric *“Dr.’’ Cogs- 

well, recently deceased, 

was famous for a gener- 

ation by his mania to 

give stove-foundry drink- 

ing-fountains, surmounted 

with his effigy, to whatso- 

ever city would have them. 

He “‘ got to give ” several 

to San Francisco, in its 

easier days; but at least 

two of them have been 

ravished away, no man 

knoweth whither, by em- 

battled artists in the 

night. He had sixty men 

at work in New Hamp- 

shire for several years 

Es PEE ATA cutting the monument 

From the Roty Medal. which now marks his 

grave, and brought it 

across the continent in two special trains, the whole costing 

$100,000. But he also endowed, with a million dollars, the 

Cogswell Polytechnic School, a real beneficence unto this day. 

In general, the public gifts of Californians have been singularly 

free from self-seeking. Typically, they are the expression of 

the Western open heart and fist. Of course they have not 
been without effect upon the social concepts. 

Less admirable but no less characteristic, and deriving from 
much the same pressures, though on less resilient natures, was 
the riotous living for which San Francisco promptly established 
a parvenu world’s record. If not absolute inventor, the young 
State was at least patentee of many and various modern incon- 
veniences. It introduced millionaires, filibusters,* and sound- 
money; horse-thieving, and stage-robbery as industries ; embez- 
ziement as a fine art, and the pace that kills. Previous de- 
faulters in our annals looked like petty-larcenists when Henry 
Meiggs fled from San Francisco a forger for $800,000. In no 
Eastern city at that date could one have reached so deep. He 
turned up in Chile; later in Peru, where he got one hundred 
millions for building a railroad which is until now the most 
impossible on earth. His day here was in the early ’Fifties. 


* Raoussel, Walker and Crabb all led their ruffian forces from San Francisco to con- 
quer in Mexico new territory for the slave States, 
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(Lately given to Stanford University.) 
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Some twenty years later, W. C. Ralston, who had risen from a 
ship-carpenter to be head of the most powerful bank the country 
had known, embezzled four and a half millions and went 
much farther than South America. He was drowned in the bay 
— perhaps accidentally —- the day his sin found him out. These 
men were no vulgar thieves. Each in his time was prince not 
of good fellows only, but of progressive citizens. Ralston was 
mourned and eulogized, and Meiggs’s name is still a talisman in 
Peru. Both were men of light and leading, wizards in that 
personal magic which makes men most dangerous. They both 
*’ raised’ a game which was quite mad enough without them 
how mad, the size of their peculations before discovery may 
vive some notion. 

The royal purples of those days have inevitably tinged all 
phases of San Francisco life thenceforward. The city is sober, 
now, with a soberer world; but it is not as if it had never 
**turned loose.” Still, it is sane enough.” Compared with 
other American cities of equivalent influence (which means 
cities numerically bigger)? it is neither gamester nor profligate. 
Beside Chicago its vice is retiring, and its streets to those of 
London after dark are as a nunnery. No other city in this 
country, at any rate, has anything like that nightly promenade 
on Market street after eight o’clock — all classes of people, in 
joy of the shrewd evening air, walking just so many blocks, 
and wheeling so unanimously at Kearney Street (as if some un- 
confessed taste drew the line at Lotta’s Fountain) ; a poise, a 
decorum, a consummate decency, a freedom from the woman- 
hunt no large Eastern city can paralle!. And this is the very 
town which, when it had one-tenth its present population, was 
tenfold *‘ tougher” than London or Chicago dare be now. 

The velvet arrosions have smoothed the great white-forged 
ingot, but not worn it to average attenuation. From “living 
like a lord” (familiar euphemism for living most ungodly), San 
Francisco has pretty well graduated to living like a man. That 
is, it has mostly eliminated the beast and fool, retaining the 
generous virility. It has come nearer than any other of our 
populations to the German or the Italian art of life. There 
could hardly be a more amusing or more typical little contrast 


between the Two Californias than one may see when the theatre 


It is needless to fray out the details we expect of an active American city. San Fran 
cisco has 75 public schools, and in them 905 teachers, 92,000 scholars. There are 116 
churches (fro rata more than twice as many as New York, less than one-quarter as many 
as Los Angeles) ; 13 hospitals ; 242 periodicals ; 6 lines of ocean and 5 of river steamers ; 
50 banks, with annual clearances of about seven hundred million dollars; annual exports 
and imports of about forty million dollars each. Assessed valuation, 1899, $405,111,000 
about one-sixth more per capita than New York city. 

tAmong the citiesof the Union it is ninth in population, but third in commerce. 


Census, 1900. 
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“lets out.” In Los Angeles the street cars are fairly stormed 
by refined men and women. It’s the last car that will ever run. 
In half an hour the heart of town has ceased to beat. In San 
Francisco at the like juncture you will find leisurely after- 
theatre multitudes lunching, chatting, laughing, decently in a 
hundred restaurants. They have been here long enough to be 
aware that there will be another car. From a Southern Califor- 
nian, by much preference, this and other comparisons may be 


taken as at least no nepotism. 

In sum total of natural and organized facilities for respectable 
pleasure there is no reasonable doubt that San Francisco sur- 
passes all other cities. Its situation, its unhaggling wealth, 
and cosmopolitan appetites have conspired to this result. For 














On Sutro HEIGHTS. 


more than a generation it has been famous as a “show town.” 
Here McCullough, Barrett, Keene, Bernhardt, Patti, Lotta, Mrs. 
Judah, Karl Formes, Harry Edwards, Billy Emerson, and many 
another stage favorite were most at home. Here are, beyond 
comparison, the finest public baths in the world, and the most 
of them. Even without the peerless Sutro Baths — with room 
and rich appointments for 25,000 people, and nearly two million 
gallons of sea-water, at all temperatures in its six huge tanks 
—either the Lick or the Lurline Baths would be features of 
any other American city. 

Direct sea-bathing is structurally Southern Californian. San 
Francisco does not find it congenial, in a climate for which 
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“cool” is a conservative word. Up there, the Japan Cur- 
rent, fresh from the Polar Sea, chills air and water.* It is 
only south of Point Concepcion— which swings that cold 
marine river, vast as a thousand Mississippis, westward and sea- 
ward, so that it never at all touches the southern half of the 
California coast-— that surf-bathing is an article of faith. 
Even here it is distinctly seasonal — for the evolutionary reason 
before referred to: that man grows wise precisely so fast as 
he cannot help it. When the dry summer days befall, Angelefios 
flock to the coast by the thousand —on Sundays by the ten 
thousand. In “winter” the beaches are deserted. Yet I and 
a little girl, now too proud (and perhaps a trifle too large) to sit 
upon my knee again, used to tumble into the Long Beach break- 
ers every January and February morning ; and two Los Angeles 
business men, here long enough to know their bearings, have a 
record of never having missed, in sixteen years, a Sunday 
plunge in the surf at Santa Monica. 

Theatres, libraries,‘ parks, museums, the “‘chutes,” a 
club or society of some sort to every 1000 of population, 
including some of more than national reputation, and real 
outings of unequalled range in beauty, variety and accessi- 
bility, play a serious part in the social economies of San 
Francisco. On one side, a five-cent car-ride, are the beaches, 
the Sutro Baths, tke historic Cliff House, with its hundreds of 
ton-weight sea-lions — such a congress of undomesticated great 
animals as no other city can see — the Sutro Heights, beautiful 
in vegetation, if vulgar with cast-iron statues, the Golden Gate 
Park, already most attractive, though in 1870 its 1040 acres 
were shifting sand dunes. Tying them down, first, with 
Arundo arenaria, and then with lupines; plowing-in, and then 
piling on loam, a pleasure-ground has been made, widely noted 


for its generous beauty — and quite beyond Eastern credulity in 


the swiftness of its forestation. 

Thevast bay—sixty miles long, averaging nine miles wide, and 
with 300 miles of shore-line —is the third-best harbor in the world 
(Sydney and Acapulco ranking it in that order), but probably 
the first-best water-for-fun. Aside from rowing, yachting, 


January July 
*Sea temperature, average: legrees, 
San Francisco 52 


oo 


Long Beach 


tFree Public Library 
Mercantile 
Mechanics’ Institute 
Law Library Association 35,000 
And many lesser but important ones—like the Pioneers, etc. See later for note on the 
500,000-volume Sutro Library. 

Besides Golden Gate Park there are 17 “ squares” well distributed through the city 
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house-boating, on this almost landlocked sea, there is enormous 


traffic of pleasure as well as of travel on the many lines of those 
ferry-boats which still rank as the largest and finest afloat. 

Across the quickening bay are the happy civilizations of Oak- 
land (irreverently termed the bed-room of San Francisco), popu- 
lation about 70,000; Berkeley (seat of the State University and 
the asylum for deaf, dumb and blind), population about 15,000 ; 
Alameda, population about 20,000; and their far-continuing 
peers in a climate so different from that of the metropolis as in 
our wonted geography would take degrees to express. The airs 
of San Francisco and Berkeley, for example (distance eleven 
miles), are almost as unlike as those of Boston and Washington. 
The chilly, blustering counter-trades, which make San Fran- 
cisco the best-aerated considerable city in North America; the 
salty fogs which of an afternoon charge through the Golden 
Gate, headlong as a White Horse Squadron — they suddenly re- 
coil and huddle and drift, tamed by some vague genius of that 
five-mile strait. It is one of the most striking climatic sur- 
prises in all the Americas, north or south. It is almost a change 
of zones at the drop of the hat. And such wards of unhand- 
cuffed city homes, such leagues of riotous orchards around 
homes not even elbowed, such bosoming of motherly hills, knee- 
deep with winter wild flowers, as you may have unrolled to you 
in an afternoon's paseo from the metropolis, for ten or fifteen 
cents carfare each way — the stimulant bay ride inclusive ! 

That is eastward. Northwestering from the city the uphill 
huddle of Saucelito, or whale-back Belvedere with its tranquil 
fleet of house-boats, or the cumulative glens of Mill Valley ; or 
the splintered crest of Tamalpais —a molehill of 2600 feet, so 
far as stature goes, but of the habit of a lion, and with an outlook 
worth while even to those who know the map from nearly every 
great mountain-top in this hemisphere. With its picturesque 
mountain railway, starting among the Sequoias and ending 
above the tumultuous fogs, it is, without serious doubt, the most 
impressive hill-top so within hand’s-reach of any of our urban 
hives. At its foot, a little off the line and ten miles straight 
from the growling city, is Redwood Cafion—an unbarbered 
wilderness, with its trout-brook darkling under such vast trees 
as are nowhere on the globe, outside of California. All this, 
and much more. Knowing every American city of any weight, I 
can recall none which has within as easy range of time and money 
one-half so many and so varied outing-places, nor one tithe so 
noble. Nor is there any other of our cities which “gets so 
much out of it.” For, aside from a set habit of enjoying, we 
here have all seasons for our own. Funis not the most disprized 
tool of evolution. It is good to have, decently and in order. It 
helps to shape them that have it; and through them it bends 
their very architecture. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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(Thirty years from bare sand-dunes.) 








CALIFORNIA’S UNIQUE PINE. 
By HELEN LUKENS JONES. 
























s}HERE are but two narrow spots on all the globe 
where the Torrey Pine (/%nuws Jorreyana) is 
known to exist; and both are in California. A 
scattering grove of this unique pine — interest- 
ing to tree-lovers, as well as to scientists, not 
only for its rarity but for its habit — fringes 
the Southern California coastline for four miles 
near Del Mar, San Diego county ; and on Santa 
Rosa Island, some 30 miles off the coast opposite 
San Buenaventura, are a hundred trees. Thus far, no speci- 
mens have been found elsewhere. 

Del Mar is a quaint little town, a relic of the boom days of 
Southern California. Now nearly deserted, it stands staunchly 
and somewhat indignantly upon the ocean’s brim, twenty-seven 











miles north of San Diego. Its fifty wind-worn cottages, forty 
of which are uninhabited, blink their windowed eyes at the sea, 
the sky, and the Torrey Pines —the only things in their ken 
that remain true. Though the flood-wave of humanity has 
passed it by, Nature remains; and there is an inexpressible 
charm about this seaside haven. The town is built upon a bluff 
that riseseighty feet above the ocean, and at high tide the dash- 
ing waves leap in irrepressible joy at her feet, whispering of 
worlds of life and love, while the sun caresses this lonely town 
perhaps more tenderly than the fortune-favored cities. 

At low tide the receding waters expose a boulevard of silvery 
sand, hundreds of feet in width, that curves along the cliff for 
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TorREY Pines. (Young trees in foreground). 
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Pinus TorkEYANA. (Showing growth of cones.) 


many miles. This cliff has been marvelously carved by the 
elements into thousands of turrets and interlacing channels 
an object-lesson in Nature’s method in chiseling canons — and 
other sculptural effects of scenery due to erosion. 

The bluffs, four miles from Del Mar, across the Soledad river, 
rise to a height of four hundred feet, their symmetrical outlines 
being broken by rugged cafions, in and over the slopes of which 
looms the forest of Torrey Pines. 

There are trees of all ages and sizes ; and in protected places, 
secure from the storm winds, they stand straight, sturdy, 
majestic. On the exposed slopes, however, they have been 





) beaten by the winds and laughed at by the sea, till, like things 
humiliated and subdued, they creep and hide their heads. Their 


attitude is one of dejection, yet of a certain weary fortitude, as 
' with all their life and strength they strive against the rude 
thrashings of the elements. 

; Attention was first directed to the grove in 1850 by Dr. J. L. 
Le Conte, the distinguished scientist, who was then staying in 
San Diego. Upon discovering this unique grove, he made in- 
quiries of Dr. C. C. Parry, the eminent naturalist, regarding 
the species, and together they became much interested in the 
trees, eventually dedicating the new species to their honored 
friend and instructor, Dr. John Torrey of New York. 

Though these trees have been found growing in no other part 
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DETAIL OF TRUNK OF TORREY PINE. 
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of the world, when seeds are gathered and planted in other 
countries where the climatic conditions are similar, the species 
grows with remarkable rapidity, and would be, perhaps, the most 
desirable variety with which to reforest the devastated coast 
hills near the sea level. 

Many young trees are found in the Del Mar grove, but in 
less numbers than the older trees, which would indicate that 
the trees are succumbing to their unsympathetic environment, 
and will, if not protected and fostered, become extinct. 

The trees fruit heavily, the cones of three different years 
being found on most of them. ‘These cones, when mature (the 
second year), are above the medium size, four to five inches 
long, ovate, with few large, thick scales, terminated by short, 
strong prickles. The nuts are brown and very large, averaging 
an inch in length, slightly flattened, and carrying a narrow, 
thickened black wing. The shells are thick and hard, requiring 
asharp blow with a hammer to break them. ‘The seeds are 
very oily and delicious to the taste, being much used by those 
who are fortunate enough to procure them. The pollen-bearing, 
or male, flowers are terete, very large, two to two-and-one-half 
inches long, and three-eighths of an inch in diameter. The 
leaves are in fascicles of fives, very large and strong, the largest 
pine leaves known, and are from six to twelve inches long. 

Many of these dwarf trees have trunks from three to four 
feet in circumference, and yet have attained a height of only 
ten feet; though in secluded cafions they sometimes raise their 
flattened crowns to a height of fifty or sixty feet. The cones, 
prospective children of the forest, cling closely among the foli- 
age of their mother tree, the golden brown of their scales com- 
bining pleasantly with the dark, rich green of the pine leaves. 

A fragrant carpet of wild flowers stretches beneath, from 
which daisies, yellow bush-poppies and larkspur lift their dainty 
faces in greeting to the guardian pines. 

This silent, strangely isolated forest, where the trees like 
decrepit, last patrols of a once powerful army stand beside the 
sun-swept Pacific, holds a strange restfulness and charm. 
Here are the few bowed survivors of a kingly race; all but 
annihilated by ax and fire from the land they once possessed ; 
browbeaten by the sea-winds, despoiled by the only animal on 
earth that has no respect for trees; dwindling in issue and 
in area— but staunch, steadfast, patient with the patience the 
All-Mother gave to all, and that but one of her creatures has 
ever thrown away. 


* Pasadena, Cal. 
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GREEK MADONNA PICTURES IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
By EVA V. CARLIN. 

HE pictures to be considered in this article belong 
to that type known asthe Byzantine, which type 
the art of the Greek church in Russia and in the 

eastern Mediterranean countries has perpetuated 

from early mediwval times to the present. 

The earliest Madonna representations are of 

Greek origin, and they were carried to the European 

West from Constantinople and the ateliers of Mount 

Athos by merchants and pilgrims. In nearly every old 

church in Italy today a Byzantine Madonna is to be 

found — usually half-length figures against a background of 

gold-leaf laid on solidly. Such pictures are characterized by 

rigidity of outline; narrow, oval faces with hard monotony of 

expression ; eyes without animation, often set obliquely — there 
is no touch of sweetness in the still faces. 

The place and work of the artist before Giotto’s time may be 
clearly understood by reference to the statement of the Second 
Council of Nicza, held in the year 787, when the question of 
sacred pictures was discussed. ‘‘It is not the invention of the 
painter which creates the picture, but an inviolable law, a tradi- 
tion of the Church. It is not the painters, but the holy fathers, 
who have to invent and dictate. To them manifestly belongs 
the composition; to the painter only the execution.” Thus it 
came about that these early Madonnas ever grew glorious in 
color —a gift of the East to the Western World. For, as no 
artist was free to paint what he saw, the early painters turned 
their attention and pride to the rich and imperishable materials 
in which they worked for the honor and glory of the Church. 
And these nameless Greeks, who, in their prescribed way, 
adorned the traditions, and lived in the love of the Virgin, made 
possible the Madonnas of the Renaissance. The old rabbinic 
proverb says, “Night came before day.” Out of night came 
the new light that kindled the dreams of the Byzantine painters 
into the genius and glory of the Fifteenth century creations. 

Our first illustration is of a painting in the possession of 
Mrs. A. A. Pennoyer, of Berkeley. It was discovered several 
years ago, above the altar in an old church of Florence, and 
was so covered by the sooty grime of centuries of votive candle- 
burning before it, that it was scarcely recognizable as a picture, 
save for here and there a gleam of the gold of Byzantium, or a 
glint of tawny red like the cleft rind of a pomegranate. When 
scraped and cleaned, evidences of which the lower part of the 
picture shows, there was revealed this quaint,larchaic represent- 
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I. IN THE OL_p ByZANTINE STYLE. Photo by O. V. Lange. 
(Owned by Mrs. A. A. Pennoyer, Berkeley, Cal.) 


ation of the Mother and Child, painted after the conventional, 
gilded and stiffened method of the Byzantines. Were we wise 
in churchly lore of the centuries preceding the Renaissance, we 
should be able, perhaps, to assign a date to this picture with 
some certainty, by reason of the curious fashion of embroidery 
on the heavy robe, or the crude attempt at foliage — the earliest 
form of effort to produce a varied background. 
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This last feature is evi- 
dence that the artist be- 
longed to that school which, 
founded on Byzantine types, 
had begun to learn of na- 
ture. 
By degrees, art emanci- 
pated itself from these ar- 
chaic forms and bewildering 
symbolisms. The dull eyes 
and expressionless faces 
took on human intelligence 
and human feeling. Ah, 
that was a great day when, 
after eight centuries of Ma- 
donnas painted by pre- 
scribed rule, a shepherd lad 
=of the thirteenth century, 
Giotto by name, tore up the 
prescription and painted his 
own ideal! 
In the East, and in Rus- 
sia, who took her religion 
and her religious art from 
the Byzantine state, no such 
development has taken 
place, and we see in the 
ikons of the present day 
the faithful and rigorous 
presentation of the old Byz- 
antine forms, and the re- 
flection of the immobility 
of the Greek Church as 
exemplified by Russian or- 
thodoxy. It was not much 
more than a generation ago 
that Richard Cobden said : 
‘*'T’he Russian nation can be crumpled up as a piece of paper 
in the hand.” 

Russia! Does any name mean so much today ? 

‘**In world-affairs, wherever you turn you see Russia; when- 


VI. Owr Lapy or Kazan. 
(In the Sitka Cathedral.) 


ever you listen you hear her,” writes Henry Norman. “She 


moves in every path; she is mining in every claim. The creep- 
ing murmur of the world is her footfall the poring dark is 
her veil.” 
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Ill. Copy or THE FAMovS WoNDER-WoRKING IBERIAN MADONNA. 
(In the Greek Church, San Francisco.) 


The Russian Christmas chimes ring round the world. Joy! 
Joy! Joy! Hear the glad refrain rising from Kiev’s tower- 
walls on the Dnieper banks, where Vladimir received the 
Christian faith from Byzantium; from the monasteries of the 
Holy Mountain, from the cathedrals of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, hear the vibrant tones. Across Siberia’s wastes, from 
village church and lonely chapel, peal forth the glad tidings ; 
over the storm-swept sea, through thick gray mists, the 
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IV. Copy OF THE WONDER-WORKING IKON IN THE PROVINCE OF NOVGOROD, Russia. 


(This copy hangs in the Greek Church, San Francisco. It is painted on wood which has “a bit of the 
True Cross incorporated in it.’’) 


exultant sound is borne to Alaska’s shores and its rocky isles, 
where the lonely missions of the Cross join the chorus. 

From the city of the Golden Gate ring the joyous notes on 
the midnight air, for San Francisco is the see city of the largest 
diocese in the world, that of North America, created by the 
Most Holy Synod of the pravos/évny, or Orthodox Russian 
Church. 
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VIL. Our Lapy or VLADIMIR. 
(In the Cathedral, Sitka, Alaska.) 


Across the Rocky Mountains the bells of Minneapolis and 
Chicago take up the story; the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
from Osceola Mills, Wilkesbarre and Alleghany, send it on to 
New York, where the chant of joy is the same as that begun at 
Kiev: “Peace on earth, good-will to men. Now and ever and 
unto the ages of the ages; Amen.” 

Before considering the peculiar and universal esteem in which 
an ikon is held by a member of the Orthodox Church, and even 
before presenting the photographs of some famous ikons owned 
in California, let us, in imagination, pay a visit to Mount 
Athos, where the Byzantine school of painting can best be 
studied. 

Extending far out into the Grecian Archipelago, on the coast 
of the once famous Macedonia, is a huge promontory rising 
over six thousand feet above the sea. This pyramidal peak of 
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white marble, towering in strange tender beauty, seen at once 
from the plain of Troy, or the slopes of Mount Olympus, was 
the spot chosen by that man of big ideas in classic times, the 
architect Dinocrates, who planned to carve Mount Athos into a 
colossal statue of Alexander, which should bear in one hand a 
city of ten thousand inhabitants, and from the other should 
pour in bold cascade a great mountain stream into the Thracian 


Sea beneath. 

When the world was young, Nature’s hand fashioned the 
central pinnacle of Mount Athos into the gnomon of a most 
magnificent sun-dial. Travelers tell us of a stupendous pillar of 
purple shade that lies on the A¢gean. 

The circumference of the dial is three hundred miles; the 
sunrise throws the shadow to Salonica; the sunset to the isle of 
Lemnos; the islands circling between, and touched by the 
slow-moving shadow, are the hour-marks. 

The peninsula terminating in Mount Athos is about forty miles 
long and four miles broad; history recalls that it was once cut 
off from the mainland by the ship canal of Xerxes, traces of 
which still remain. The eastern slopes are clothed with mag- 
nificent beech and chestnut groves, oaks and planes, and thick 
undergrowth. 

Here, in these wooded retreats, picturesquely located at the 
mouths of gorges, or on rocky promontories, are over a thousand 
chapels, churches and oratories, with their accompanying 
monasteries that shelter numerous communities of monks. Here 
are specimens of the oldest domestic architecture in Europe, 
save the exhumed dwellings of Pompeii and those revealed by 
the recent Mycenzan and Cretan discoveries. These several 
caloyer communities form a sort of republic tributary to Turkey, 
and its isolation is complete as a purely Christian state among 
Mahometans. 

Our illustration—a drawing made for this article from an 
old woodcut loaned by Father Sebastian Dabovich of San 
Francisco — presents the Iveron, that is, the monastery of the 
Iberians or Georgians, founded by three persons of that nation 
at the end of the tenth century. This convent is at the sea- 
board, between steep, wooded hills running eastward from the 
central ridge of Mount Athos. 

In shape it is an irregular square, and is surrounded by a high 
wall lending it an imposing appearance, but the buildings 
within are at variance with that impression. They are cf wood, 
picturesquely projecting at different angles and levels, supported 
by sloping beams which lean like brackets against the wall. 
From the roofs rise numerous chimneys brightly painted, as are 
the house-fronts. 
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Behind appear the domes of the church,! while back of all 
rises a massive tower used as a watch tewer in some old troub- 
lous time. Not the least conspicuous objects are two magnificent 
cypresses with velvet foliage standing near the east end of the 
church. Of course, many of the buildings are restorations; yet 
they represent very fairly the originals, in consequence of the 
conservative spirit which inspires the rule that every part 
fallen into decay shall be repaired in exactly the design of the 
original. 

Here, among the leafy chestnut groves, vineyards, laurel 
hedges, roses, myrtles and oleanders, the pulse of life beats 
faintly. Some of the caloyers, ‘* good old men,” as the monks 
are called, pride themselves on their skill as vine-dressers ; some 
are growers of salads, others are dryers of fruits; many carve 
rosaries and images of wood, ivory or bone, and ikons are 
painted according to therules set forth inthe Guzde to Painting, 
found by Didron, in 1839, in this monastery library. The 
** Guide” is a compilation of the rules for the positions and 
attitudes of figures, expressions of faces, backgrounds and ac- 
companiments, as traditionally taught by Pauselinos, an artist 
of real power, who lived in the monastery in the eleventh 
century. 

The reverend Father Sebastian Dabovich, of San Francisco, 
spent some time at Monte Santo, as Mount Athos is familiarly 
called, and is the writer’s chief source of information respecting 
the life at the monastery; and also for the various incidents 
and legends connected with the rare ikons in the possession of 
the Greek cathedral of San Francisco. 

One of these (illustration No. 3) is a copy made on the Holy 
Mountain of the famous Iberian Madonna, a miracle-working 
picture, which, according to tradition, first manifested itself in 
the following remarkable way at the monastery. It was cast 
into the sea near Nicza, but carried safely to Mount Athos. 
When brought to the convent, and while the monks were de- 
liberating where to place it, it threw itself several times on a 
spot close to the gate, to indicate that the Madonna wished her 
chapel to be erected there — which was done. 

A scar is to be seen upon one cheek, where an Arabian unbe- 
liever once pierced the picture with his lance; blood issued 
therefrom immediately, whereupon the infidel was converted 
and died a saint, known in the calendar as “‘ The Barbarian 
Saint.” 

The ‘‘ wonder-working ” Madonna in Moscow, known as the 
Iberian Madonna, is only a copy of the one on Mount Athos, but 
it is held in peculiar veneration by the Muscovites; it resides in 
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a chapel of malachite and marble, rich with gilded bronze, 
built for its use near one of the entrances to the Kremlin. 

It is said that when the Czar visits Moscow he drives at once 
to the chapel of this Madonna and offers prayer. This custom 
formed a part of the ceremonial detail accompanying the mag- 
nificent entry of Nicholas II into the ancient city of Moscow 
for his coronation. 

But, curiously enough, the Madonna that occupies the Krem- 
lin chapel is but a copy of the copy, usually, for the first copy 
goes out every morning in a blue coach drawn by six horses, to 
pay domiciliary visits. The Virgin in a massive frame occu- 
pies the seat of honor; the coachman and footman are bare- 
headed, except in very cold weather; passers-by uncover and 
cross themselves at the sight of the carriage. Arrived at the 
house to be thus honored, the ikon is carried through all the 
rooms, a short religious service is held and gifts are offered to 
the Virgin, whose representative ikon presides meanwhile in 
the chapel—and by this ingenious arrangement there is no hind- 
rance to the devotions of the faithful or to the flow of contribu- 
tions. 

*** Which is the real miraculous Virgin — this one we have just 
met, the one in the chapel, or the one at Mount Athos?’ I 
asked,” writes Isabel Hapgood in Aussian Rambles. 

*** Neither of them is the Virgin, and all of them are the Vir- 
gin. All the different Virgins are merely different manifesta- 
tions of the Virgin to men. The Virgin herself is in heaven, 
and communicates her power where she wills,’ was the reply.” 

There are twomore very interesting examples of religious icon- 
ography, presenting widely differing phases of the art, in 
San Francisco's Russian cathedral. 

The first one (No. 4), a copy of an ancient ikon in the prov- 
ince of Novgorod, presents a modern innovation in ikon-paint- 
ing or, rather, ornamentation. The whole picture, with the ex- 
ception of the face and hands, is covered with a metallic p/ague— 
in this case, of silver-gilt— embossed so as to represent the form 
of the figure and the drapery. The face and hands appear so 
dark because this ikon is a reproduction of the original as it is 
today —dark from age. The metal robes are set here and 
there with rich Siberian jewels; the crown is entirely of gems, 
and astar of brilliant jewels is set above the forehead. This prac- 
tice of almost covering the picture with metal was introduced 
toward the middie of the eighteenth century, according to the 
statement of Mr. Maskell in his Handbook of Russian Art. The 
first departure from the purely pictorial representation was the 
habit of placing on the head of the painted figure a piece of 
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ornamental gold-work set with precious stones, to represent a 
nimbus or a crown. This method of combining painting and 
haut-relief was gradually extended, till it was found convenient 
to unite these various ornaments with the gilt background into 
a single embossed plate. The subordination of the human 
figure to ornainental accessories is one of the striking differ- 
ences between this phase of Christian art and the portrayals 
common in the Western Church. 

This copy of the Novgorod Virgin is surrounded by a frame 
into which is carved the history of the miracles wrought by the 
original. The copy itself is not without special sanctity, we 
are assured by the priestly cecerone, as it is painted upon cypress 
wood into which a bit of the true cross has been incorpor- 
ated! Dost doubt it? Listen and be convinced. A small piece 
of the true cross was presented to the monastery on Mount 
Athos by the Emperor Romanus Lecapenus in the year 924, after 
his recovery from a severe illness. (Mention of this circum- 
stance is made in a golden bull of the Emperor.) An artist 
monk residing on Mount Athos used a bit of that relic in pre- 
paring the cypress surface upon which he painted the picture 
before you. Dost still doubt? Heaven help thine unbelief! 

The next illustration (No. 5), isof an unframed ikon, received 
within the last year at the Russo-Greek cathedral. It, too, is 
from the Iberian monastery, and is probably the recent work of 
some Russian monk. 

The picture is about three and a half feet in length, and is 
upon fragrant cypress-wood. The Madonna’s robe is in ex- 
quisite tones of yellow — yellow issupremely the favorite color 
of Russia, and is also of significance to the devout believer in 
the Greek church — while the under part reveals a bit of Per- 
sian blue, like turquoise melting imperceptibly into green, 
which glistens like the sheen on a peacock’s neck. The child’s 
robe is adorned with scroll-work formed of dots of paint, like 
embossed work, pale yellow in color, or white on the blue. 

This artist is not content with the primary and spiritual con- 
ception of a simple halo about the heads of mother and child, 
as in the picture of the Iberian Madonna; the divine effulgence 
becomes a head dress which subserves purely decorative ends, 


and gives scope for the display of color. 

Despite the rigidity of form, there is something wonderfully 
attractive about this picture, especially in the mother’s face, so 
soft, so smooth, no sign of the brush being apparent in the lay- 
ing on of the flesh tints. What isthe charm? It is the some- 
thing that gives one the impression that the far-off, unknown 
artist loves his work for the work’s sake; it is that something 
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which touches, that something which creates; “‘that some- 
thing which belongs, in all ages, to those who grope to light 
through darkness.” 

These pictorial half-length representations of the Savior or 
the Madonna are known by the general name of ikons, and 


play an important part in the life of Russia. Ikons are of 


two kinds as regards religious significance; simple ikons, and 
miracle-working pictures. The former are manufactured in 
enormous numbers, chiefly in the province of Vladimir, where 
entire villages are employed in this kind of work. ‘They are to 
be found in every Russian house, shop, tavern, at the street 
corners, over gateways, and in churches and chapels where they 
are the subjects of visits, pilgrimages and devotional offerings, 
thus becoming a source of revenue to that particular shrine. 
These are often of the other class, the wonder-working ikons, 


, 


**not made with hands.’ ‘hey appear in some miraculous 
way; a monk has a vision which informs him where to find an 
ikon ; it is, perhaps, buried under a stone, or hangs in a tree. 
After the sacred treasure has been secured, the news spreads; 
thousands come to see the heaven-sent picture and are healed of 
disease. ‘These miracles are reported to the Most Holy Synod, 
the highest ecclesiastical authority. If, upon investigation, the 
miracles are authenticated, the ikon is treated with the greatest 
veneration. Some of the Madonna pictures have been intimately 
associated with great events in the national history of Russia. 
For example, the Smolensk Madonna was carried at the head of 
the army in the glorious campaign ayainst Napoleon in 1812. 
Also, the Muscovites attribute the saving of Moscow from the 
Tartars to the Viadimir Madonna. (See illustration No. 7.) 

Sergius Stepniak writes thus: “‘In the eyes of the people 
the ikon is a living thing — it feels pain and pleasure, it resents 
insults, and is gratified by kind treatment, just as a 
being would be.” From this point of view the 
Iberian Madonna is perfectly consistent. 

The ikon is the bond which unites the members of 
sian nation; it is a symbol equivalent to The Flag; 
language, which, understood by all, unites al n common 
thought. 

As early as 1725 
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staff at Sitka have long been closed in death, yet steadfast 
hearts hold to the faith and customs of Russia, from Sitka to 
Attu. 

The cathedral at Sitka has been the recipient of many rich 
gifts from the imperial family and other wealthy Russians. 

In the chapel dedicated to Saint Mary isa beautiful Madonna 
and Child ; the picture itself is nearly covered by halos and 
draperies of silver, handsomely wrought. Lovers of art from 
various parts of the world have vainly offered large sums for 
this painting, a photograph of which is here reproduced. (See 
No. 6.) 

The Sitka painting is a copy of the miraculous ikon of Our 
Lady of Kazan which dates from 1811; the original hangs ina 
chapel of St. Petersburg with the name of the Almighty blaz- 
ing in diamonds above it. A recent Russian writer thus eulo- 
gizes the Sitka Madonna: ‘“‘It isa pearl of Russian ecclesi- 
astical art. The faces of the Virgin and of the Holy Child are 
sweeter than the radiance of stars and the mildest light. It 
was a true artist’s brush that produced this heavenly face of 


ineffable mildness. . . . ‘The traveler in the distant land 
of waterfalls and cataracts will feel compelled to say, as he 
stands in the Kazan chapel at Sitka: ‘ Although the Sixtine 


Madonna stands supreme in the world of painting, still the 
Orthodox Madonna of Sitka has a divine beauty of her own.’” 

In the other chapel of the church (for the Cathedral has the 
shape of across, and has three sanctuaries and three altars), is 
an ikon of Our Lady of Vladimir ina gilt silver casing with 
ornaments of precious stones. It was the original of this that 
so awed the barbarous Tartars, reference to which has been 
made. (No. 7.) 

It was the original thought of the writer of this article, when 
collecting the photographs of the Greek Madonnas, to present 
at the same time some photographs of Madonnas that had been 
brought across the sea when this land ‘‘Out West” was a 
wilderness without a name, save to the missionaries of the 
Church which affords at once the most striking contrast, and 
the strongest similarity to the Russian organization. 

Remains of those long-dead days, when Spain was the Mother- 
land, and when the Missions were the farthest outposts of civ- 
ilization, are to be found; there are crumbling walis of stone 
and clay that echoed to matin prayer and vesper song; there 
are chimes of bells green with rust; there are wanton trees 
planted by Franciscan hands a century ago; there are Saints’ 
names for every mountain, town, vale and river; there are 
graves, over which gray crosses lean and radiant roses bloom; 
there are censers, andembroideries and tapestries that came from 
Spain to be unrolled in the desert; but most of the pictures are 
worn and dim — faded, like an old man’s eyes. And there is 
no artist, with wizard touch, to restore their pristine beauty ; 
no artist to do for them what Edwin Deakin, in his paintings of 
the old Missions, has done to restore the picture of that old Fran- 
ciscan civilization—a picture full of color, romance and re- 
ligion. 


Berkeley, Cal. 




















JUST A RED SUNBONNET. 


From the memoirs of the late Joseph Huskisson, Esq., of California. 


Compiled by CLARENCE ALAN McGREW. 





O one ever accused Jim Kay of being specially 
responsive to any of the nobler calls; he was 
as rough a “Sydney cove” as ever drifted into 
California. But I shall not permit that reform 
which has been wrought in me to deter me 
from giving him the credit for an act of what 
then seemed to me, apparently a_ hopeless 
rascal, almost criminal recklessness, 

In earlier papers which the Rev. Dr. 

Cosattin kindly revised for me, after having 
consulted the records of the Vigilance Committees, I have re- 
ferred at times to English Jim. Suffice it here to say that he 
and I were as precious a pair of rascals as ever dodged the gal- 
lows for a half-life each, as heartless a pair of sulphur-spawned 
devils as ever danced at the edge of hell’s pit. I was of Scotch 
parentage, a fairly good education and a failing toward putting 
my thoughts on paper. He was well educated, and I am confi- 
dent that some of England's best blood flowed in his veins. I 
had drifted into crime quite naturally; my going to Sydney 
came from a little matter of counterfeiting. English Jim had 
been sent there after having been “‘convicted ” in the judgment 
of the courts and also of his family of having committed a 
“crime ” of which, perhaps, I shall have something to say later. 

None of my crimes were very highly colored. I was always 
willing enough to follow along when there was a leader, but 
without him I was a ewe lambinthe pasture. English Jim 
went in for crime, as he said, because he didn’t know what else 
he could do. Everybody for whom he had the least regard 
believed him a criminal, and he thought he might as well be 
black as he was painted. And how he lived up to that! 

In the summer of 1851 we were together in San Francisco 
spending our money. We were two of a gang of six which robbed 
four stores in Sacramento in one night, and our share of the 
swag was heavy. ‘‘Sydneytown” took away our ill-gotten 
gains in less than two weeks. When we awoke with empty 
pockets Kay proposed that we go down in the vicinity of the 
Adobe (the old Custom House) that night and “* prospect for 
pay dirt;” that meant robbing a store with ws. We started 
out at nine o’clock that night to look around. 

We had been skulking around for about an hour when we 
heard the bell on the Monumental Engine Company’s house 
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begin toring. We joined the crowd that seemed to start for 
the engine house from every quarter at the first tap of the bell. 
We were easily able to find out what was going on: they were 
trying John Jenkins for stealing a little safe and trying to carry 
it across the bay in a rowboat. We knew him; and Jimin an 
angry, loud voice asked what right a crowd of men had to make 
themselves into a court and try men. Some looked with wonder 
at the man for his boldness of speech, and then a group surged 
around us andone stout, red-shirted fellow, witha striking dash of 
white at the very front of what was otherwise a coal-black head 
of hair, seized Jim by the arm and gave it a wrench as he said, 
coolly enough : 

**We have the right that nine-tenths of an American com- 
munity always has torid itself of the other d——d rascal tenth. 
They’re going to hang that man they have there now and, so 
help me God! I hope they hang all the other rascals they can 
find here. How’s that, gentlemen?” 

As he turned his strong, handsome face to the crowd around 
‘that’s the ticket!” 


there were shouts of “that’s right” and 
Someone in the rear called Jim out as a *’ Sydney cove,” and 
that set Jim in a fury. 

He had sense enough not to use his Colt in a crowd like that, 
but he turned to the man with the smear of white in his black 
hair and said: 

**'You, my fine coxcomb; you, with your white liver showing 
at your forehead; I am going to shoot you down like the 
d——d mongrel you are when I meet you on the street next 
time. Then I'll cut you up and sell you for rabbit meat at the 
bear market. You and your gang can all goto the devil. How’s 
that, my bullies ?” 

God knows what harm they might have done himif aman 
hadn’t come out of the engine company house then and started 
to make a speech. I dragged Jim away and we went back to 
Sydneytown. 

It was two days after that, when the hanging of Jenkins 
and the formation of the Vigilance Committee had put the city 
in a fever heat, that Jim met the man with the smear of white 
hair in the street, and fired. He missed— but two that shot at 
him also missed. 


How we got out of San Francisco without being caught I 


annot say to this day ; it seems as 1f luck must have thrown 
er cup over these two poor hunted dice. As it was, we left be- 
iind us at least two or three leaden mementos in their billets, 
iulthouvh I believe the wounds were not fatal in either case. 


Ve1 1a boat. Halfway out the ba 
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a boatload of pursuers hot after us, a friendly fog enveloped 
us and we reached the eastern shore of the bay. We tried to 
steal horses to further our escape, but were scared off, and then 
perforce ran for the hills. We had no more than gained them 
when we saw signs of our pursuers far behind on the flats. 

Tired as day-worked dogs after our long row and run, we got 
to the first shelter that was afforded. It was a hole in the thick 
hedge that skirted a small valley ranch. We puiled our revolvers 
and got ready for the crisis we firmly expected. To me the 
minutes seemed hours, and my courage began to ooze percept- 
ibly. Jim saw it and gave me a thump on the shoulder. 

** Don't you funk on me now,” he snarled, with an oath. 

A moment later I heard him mutter a curse against his older 
brother, whom he often accused of wrecking his life. As if 
in defiance of his black-spirited expression, the next sound that 
came to my ears was the chatter of achild. And then, peeping 
out, we saw a light-haired little girl with a doll-sweet face and 
a brilliantly red sunbonnet of large dimensions come dancing 
down a slope less than one hundred feet away. Then we heard 
an angry snort, and as we looked out saw a bull springing over 
the slope not fifty feet behind the child. 

I'll wager that the red sunbonnet was the next thing that 
came into the mind of each of us. I shut my eyes. 

Hardly had I done so when Jim rushed past me out of the 
hedge. ‘To me it seemed as if he snatched the child and her 
red bonnet from the very horns of the animal, which, carried 
along in its rush, slid several feet, and gave Jim a moment to 
start away in. He ran for alow spot in the hedge, evidently 
intending to jump it if he could reachit. The little girl gave 
a scream of fright when she saw the bull, and then clung more 
tightly to Jim. I saw Jim reach for his revolver then. He 
didn’t find it. He had left it in the hedge-gap. Then he ripped 
the bonnet from the child’s head. He knew he could not reach 
the hedge with her, so, with the bonnet in his hand, he threw 
her ahead of him and turned around toward the bull, waving 
the bonnet furiously as he did so. 

*“Run on, little one,” he shouted. ‘Get over the hedge, 
quick !” 


I tried to close my eyes on his approaching death, but I 


couldn't. 





Then there was the whip-like crack of a rifle, and the bull 
went down past Jim with a heavy thump on the brick-hard adobe. 
The man with the rifle came down the slope onarun. His 
hat had dropped off, and at his forehead was a smear of white 
in the bed of black. He stretched out his hand:and, as Jim took 





it, said: 
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“‘Pardner, what's mine’s yours.” 
“Know whol am? ” said Jim. 
** Yep—the fellow that tried to plug me the other day.” 
“Well,” said Jim, ‘‘my pardner is there in your hedge. 
We're trying to escape your d—d Vigilance Committee. We 
need your shed as a hiding-place for about an hour.” 
And we got it. 
THE GARDEN. 
By MAY-ETHELYN BOURNE. 
EAR HEART, because with laughter and with song, 
You strayed within my soul’s gate, left ajar, 
I took the tangled wilderness of years 
And made thereof a garden — for your sake. 
Each lowly line of temp’rament or thought 
(That would have been content in other days 
To creep along the warm, primeval earth), 
I trained to climb; lest they, perchance, unchecked, 
Might prove a snare for your too careless feet. 
Dark hedges of despair were torn away 
That blossoms for your decking might have sun; 
The mournful cedars, that had marked a grave, 
Were felled ; and where they lifted somber heads, 
I planted laurels — that you might be crowned. 
**Rosemary for remembering "— as if 
My heart could even for a moment lose 
The mem’ry of your face! But starred with blue 
A corner dim lest I— / be forgot. 
The garden that I made was very fair: 
*T was watered with my tears and sunned by smiles, 
With tender kisses for each op’ning flower. 
Then, with no winding pathway left unswept, 
With never weed nor poisonous growth allowed, 
Worn with the labor — yet rejoicing, too, 
I rested for your coming. Ah! and now — 
And now — what need have you of earth-grown bloom, 
Whom angels lead through fields Elysian, sown 
With flowers of amaranth and asphodel ? 
Nor any need is yours of Earth’s heartsease, 
When God himself shall wipe away all tears. 
And yet, because of this, shall I undo 
The labor of my many years and love? 
Ah, no! For even now, you may, perchance, 
Be looking down the far, faint, purple line 
That separates the bound soul from the free ; 
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And saddened by the sight of Earth’s wide wastes, 
Of dark and solemn cypress and of yew — 

Your wandering, wistful gaze may fall upon 

A little garden spot; made glad and gay 

For one who never came — and never shall. 


Hayward, Cal. 


“GOD'S COUNTRY.” 
By FLORENCE PELTIER. 





./T was ‘““hayin’ time.” To be sure, there wasn’t 
much material to make into hay, for Connecti- 
cut’s hills are numerous, and the meadow-land 
| is squeezed into close quarters. Besides, it 
hadn't been good hay weather — too little rain 
when water was needed, and a drenching in the 
spring when “ Old Sol” should have been put- 
ting in his “‘ best licks.” So the grass was thin, with here and 
there great patches of it burned entirely down. 

“*Old Man Johnson ” — as his neighbors called him, with no 
disrespect intended—looked anxiously from his ‘* medder 
(which was a big one for Connecticut, for it had as much as fif- 
teen level acres in it), where three men were spreading out the 
recently cut grass, to the big thunderheads on the horizon. The 
four o’clock sun glared at him like an evil eye, and made his 
head swim. The atmosphere visibly palpitated and closed in on 
all sides with humid heaviness. Men and beasts panted in 
short, painful gasps. Millions of tiny gnats buzzed with insist- 
ent, irritating steadiness, wickedly jabbing whatever flesh they 
came in contact with, human or other. 

A tall, narrow-shouldered man came wearily up to Old Man 
Johnson, saying : 

** Looks as if we'd have a storm.” 

Johnson wiped his streaming face with the back of his sweaty 
hand as he answered: 

**Yes; guess all hands "ll have to pitch in an’ git this hay 
right into the barn.” 

** Guess it’s the best thing to do,” assented George Wilder. 
the first speaker. 

**Come on an’ we'll hitch up,” said Johnson. 

The two hurried across the meadow tothe barn. While har- 
nessing the horses the younger man remarked: 

“*I thought you reckoned on going to California, last spring.” 

**So I did,” replied Johnson, tugging at a strap; “* but 
Henry’s tobaccy went back on him— was cut up by hail, last 
year, you remember, an’ it left him pretty short. If I hadn’t 
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chipped in an’ helped him, he’d gone under, sure. It took quite 
a slice out of what I'd put by to start my ranch out there.” The 
old man sighed. 

**T’ve got a good ranch in Californy, I expect,” he went on. 
**T haven't seen it, but the photographs are pretty satisfyin’. I 
finished payin’ for it two years ago.” Again Johnson sighed, as 
he climbed up over the hay-rack into the wagon. Wilder fol- 
lowed him, and, while driving rapidly to the meadow, Johnson 
said: 

“This is between us, George, and ain’t to go any further. 
You know I wanted Henry to go to college. I'd laid by the 
money forit; but, somehow, he never took much to learnin’. I 
guess you found that out when you an’ him went to the high 
school in Hartford. Henry wouldn’t hear to nothin’ but raisin 
tobaccy. So the college money went for that, an’ more good 
money's followed. 

“Strange,” mused the old man, “‘that he didn’t care for an 
education. / was hungry for one; but father had five sons to 
bring up, an’ we all had to dig our daily bread out of these hills 
— pretty hard diggin’ — an’ there wasn’t too much bread an’ 
but mighty little butter. I’d set a store by havin’ Henry a col- 
lege man an’ a professor in a school, or a lawyer, or somethin’ 
of the sort. Henry's been a grief to me an’ his mother in more 
ways than one.” 

Here, their destination being reached, they jumped out, and 
seizing pitchforks, began, together with the other men, hastily 
pitchiny the freshly cut grass into the hay-wagon. 

“By gum!” exclaimed one of the men, while he worked 
briskly, ‘It’s too bad to put this hay intonight. It oughter to 
lie here all day tomorrer.” 

Twice the wagon, loaded to its utmost capacity, was driven to 
the barn and emptied; and now a dark pall was spread across 
the western sky. As the men prepared to return to the meadow, 
after the second unloading, two women joined them. Their 
spare bodies were clad in faded calico gowns; and their faces 
were hidden in the cavernous depths of sunbonnets. 

** Guess you'll need us, too, if you’re going to get in another 
load before the storm gets here,” said one of the women. They 
climbed lightly into the wagon, followed by the men, and the 
tired horses were urved into a gallop. The wagon swayed and 


bumped, while the people in it clung to the slats of the hay- 


rack to steady themselves. Low mutterings of the approaching 
storm were audible. Arriving again at the meadow, Johnson 
called 


‘All hands lively, now!” 
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While the women plied their pitchforks as deftly as the men, 
their sunbonnets falling back revealed their faces. One, a 
young, flat-breasted woman, with no trace of youthful contour 
in her pallid face, was Henry’s wile; the other, Old Man John- 
son’s wife, was wiry and lean; and the gray hair, loosened, 
straggled over her wrinkled cheeks. Her back was rounded 
until it reached the point of deformity — eloquent testimony of 
days of toil. Oh, that pitiful hump between the shoulders of 


the old New England farm-wife ! 


No comfortable old aye for 
her; no smiling, placid, round face, no ample figure — only 
gaunt, haggard lines, the relics of weary work through burning 
summers and freezing winters. 

The air had become oppressive to the point of agony. Blacker 
and blacker grew the sky. The sun was hidden and the clouds 
shut down as if they were a cover to close in and suffocate the 
unhappy victims in the hollows between the hills. Now the 
lightning’s glare was closely followed by loud, continous roar- 
ing. The wagon loaded, the men and women clambered up on 
the top of the mountain of hay—a reeking group —and the 
horses, with trembling legs and dilated eyes, drew their load 
under cover just as the storm burst. It was too dark to see one 
another's faces. The rain fell in sheets, but with it came no 
cooling wind to refresh the people and horses silently waiting 
for the storm to lift. The air was stifling with the odor from 
freshly cut grass. 

Finally it grew light enough to see to unharness the horses 
and to unload the hay, and by the time all this was finished the 
storm was over. The men looked at the meadow, where much 
cut grass lay, drenched with rain. 

**Gosh!” exclaimed Wilder, ‘it’s a burning shame.” 

** Well, I sh’d call it a wet shame,” said another man, with a 
lame attempt at humor. 

The women hastened to the house, the men back to begin to 
scatter the grass —all but Johnson. He lingered behind, walk- 
ing slowly through the heavy air— more unbearable now, be- 
cause the rain already was turning into a steamy vapor, which 
clung in clammy caress to everything. 

The old man’s skin was like brown leather, his hair thin and 
white ; though his shoulders stooped there was plenty of energy 
apparent in his wiry, bony body, and indomitable will was ex- 
pressed in his thin-lipped mouth, while his blue eyes were as 


clear as the winter sky on a sunny day. He looked westward 
through a rift in the hills. His face flushed, the tears started, 


and he said, in low, yearning, tremulous tones: 
“ee 


>» 


God's Country’s over yonder ! 
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Then the Man in him banished the momentary weakness, he 
shouldered his pitchfork and walked rapidly toward the meadow 
—over the tortured earth that wrapped her agony about tree, 


and beast and man. 
- *” SS * *~ o * 


Summer crawled into autumn, autumn shivered into winter, 
and a bitter winter night it was that George Wilder drove up 
to Johnson's. Getting stiffly out of his sleigh he pounded 
loudly on the front door with his whip-stock. The door was 
quickly opened by Mrs. Johnson, who stood with lighted lamp 
in hand. The room Wilder looked into glowed cheerily with 
the light of red-hot coals shining through the many mica win- 
dows of the “** parlor heater.” But out upon the pure cold air 
swept the unwholesome odor of an airtight apartment in which 
human beings had been breathing out their carbonic acid gas 
for some hours. 

‘‘Land sakes! Is that you, George? Why, you're most 
froze, ain’t you ?” exclaimed Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘Come right in.” 

**T must put up my horses first, if you'll kindly let me stay 
over night. My horses can’t go any further, neither can I.” 

Mrs. Johnson bustled away to find her husband and the hired 
man, who were soon helping Wilder to care for his half-frozen 
animals. Finally, after a hearty supper, Wilder was cozily 
seated near the big parlor stove, adding his share of poisonous 
exhalations to the unventilated room. 

Conversation turned, in time, to Southern California, as it 
always did when Old Man Johnson was about. He tipped back 
his chair, so that he could lean comfortably against the wall, 
and said : 

** Lordy ! Just think of it! Here we are buried in two feet 
of snow on the level. Like as not tomorrer it'll be a-meltin’ 
an’ we'll be in slush up over our knees, an’ standin’ good chances 
of gittin’ pneumony. An’ then, agin, there may be a blizzard 
that ‘ll bury us till we dig our way out. Remember that blizzard 
that cut off Hartford from Boston an’ New York? We couldn’t 
git into town with any milk for a week. Gosh! how the 
folks cheered when they finally see us come breakin’ our way in 
with an ox-team! They was starved for milk —’specially the 
bottle babies. Poor little critters! They’d nothin’ but con- 
densed milk for a week, an’ that had nearly give out. 

‘*Now, out there,”— waving his hand westward — ‘the 
flowers are a-bloomin’, millions of ’em—roses, lilies! An’ 
think of a whole acre of cally lilies growing right outdoors. 
Think of it! An’ of orange trees an’ lemon trees, fruit an’ 
blossoms on, all at the same time; an’ of winders open—in 
January!” . 
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‘“*I hear you've got an orange tree,” said Wilder. 

“So we have.” said Mrs. Johnson. ‘“‘I’ll show it to you.” 

She crossed the parlor to take a small lighted lamp standing 
on the melodeon, and then opened a door into another room, and 
went in, followed by the men. In this large room, with its 
three windows, one facing east and two south, an even summer 
temperature was kept by means of a small stove, with an 
uncovered dish of water on the top. In this improvised conserv- 
atory Mrs. Johnson's plants — geraniums, primroses, heliotrope, 
begonias, all blossoming gaily — showed abundant evidence of 
loving care. Ona low table in front of one of the south win- 
dows were three plants —two callas and the orange tree. One 
of the callas was in bloom, and its lilies shone with ghostly 
loveliness in the subdued light. The orange “tree” was a 
shrub about four feet high, and onit were a number of blossoms 
and one tiny orange. 

“And that orange really grew there!” said Wilder, reverently. 

They all looked in silence upon the little foreigner bravely 
doing its best in this cold, alien land. Sweet perfume came 
from the open flowers, and the buds seemed like huge pearls 
hanging amidst the glossy green leaves. 

**Think of orchards of ’°em — big tall trees, like apple trees,” 
said the hired man. 

** We're a-goin’ to built our house right beside our orange 
grove. Mother's a-goin’ to have roses bloomin’ the year round, 
an’ a-runnin’ all over her verandy, an’ sit out there an’ knit in 
December, ain’t you, Mother ?” said Old Man Johnson, smiling 
at his wife. 

**Yes,” she answered, “‘an’ we'll have cally lilies an’ helio- 
trope, an’ tea-roses a-growin’ outdoors in our gardin.” 

“The only thing I’m afraid of,” said Johnson, laughingly. 
‘is that we’ll never be ready to go to heaven; it’ll be heaven 
enough out there. They call it “God's Country,’ you know, 
You look up, high as you can, an’ there’s the eternal snow on 
them blue mountain peaks. You look down in the valleys, an’ 
there’s oranges, lemons, figs an’ olives a-ripenin’, and all the 
flowers on God’s earth bloomin’ together. Wonderful, ain’t it ?” 

Mrs. Johnson, who was still holding the lamp, walked 
toward the door, saying apologetically, ‘* Kerosene ain’t good 
for the orange tree.” 

**I do believe,” said Johnson, banteringly, as the men fol- 
lowed Mrs. Johnson into the parlor, “‘that Mother would buy 
jeweler’s cotton to wrap that hull tree in, if she thought the 
tree wanted it.” 

** Well,” said the hired man, “it’s a great sight. People 
have drove miles, jest to look at it.” 


‘ 
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““When do you intend going West, Mr. Johnson?” asked 
Wilder. 

““Seein’ Henry’s on his feet agin — for though he lost a good 
part of his tobaccy, he’s sold what he had at a spankin’ good 
price —I cal’late we can leave about next September.” 

And Johnson expatiated, until bedtime, on the possibilities of 
sucessful farming in California. 

* * * * * * * * + ra * 

One night in February Johnson’s son, Henry, went into Hart- 
ford, and there, in a drunken brawl, he hit with his horny fist 
a weak fellow, whose life had been spent behind a counter ina 
dry-yoods shop. Having nothing in him to withstand such an 
onslaught, his puny life hung by a thread for days. Henry was 
locked up, bailed out by his father, and “‘ skipped ” for parts un- 
known. 

It was too much for Old Man Johnson. Proud of the honest 
record of a long line of sturdy farmer ancestors, and rigid in 
his sense of right and wrong, not only his son’s disgrace, but 
the suspicion he felt rested upon himself as an abettor in 
Henry’s disappearance, brought him to his bed. Literally, he 
was dying of a broken heart. For weeks he had lain in bed, 
silent, uncomplaining, but rapidly wasting away, refusing to 
see the neighbors, even George Wilder. A physician whom 
Johnson had supplied with milk many years, daily took the 
trolley out to the farm-house, ten miles from town, though it 
meant loss of practice. Somehow he always had had a good 
deal of regard for Johnson, whose life's history, though plain 
and simple, and common enough in New England annals, ap- 
pealed to the doctor’s warm sympathy, and he attended the old 
man faithfully, doing everything in his power to make his last 
days as peaceful as possible. 

It was on a raw day, the latter part of March, that, on enter- 
ing Johnson's bedroom, he saw, with his experienced eye, that 
the end was not far off. Near the bed was placed the little 
orange tree. Johnson saw the doctor looking at it, and ex- 
plained, in the weak, spasmodic voice of the dying: 

**I asked Mother to bring it in here. You know it’s an 
orange tree, doctor. I like to look at it, for it takes me in mind 
to that beautiful land I ain’t a-goin’ to see. Poor Mother,” 
said the old man, looking fondly at his wife, “‘I guess you'll 
have to give up your gardinof callys and your verandy with the 
roses a-growin’ over it in December.” 

Mrs. Johnson's toilworn hand clasped her husband’s tenderly. 

“Don’t talk of it, Sam. It’s you I want— not the roses ar 


” 


things ! 
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She knelt beside the bed and buried her wrinkled face in the 
bedclothes. Poor, thin, round-backed, withered little woman, 
what compensation for the agony of maternity and the toil of 
years ! 

The doctor looked fiercely out the window and swallowed 
hard. He was not of the sort that tell cheerful lies to a man in 
his last hour. 

Johnson lay still so long that there seemed little hope of his 
rallying again. Outside the day was dreary enough — bleak 
brown hills and meadows, with here and there patches of dirty 
snow ; bare trees; a sullen sky, and cold, raw winds shrieking 
about the house. 

Across the quaint blue and white counterpane — more than 
half a century old — stole a daring sunbeam that had pierced 
the threatening sky. Justthen Johnson languidly roused, and 
smiled weakly as he watched the ray of sunlight creep across 
his bed and rest lovingly on the little orange tree. Suddenly 
his blue eyes opened wide, and he sat up, exclaiming in a 
strong, joyous voice, while lifting high his arm and pointing 
steadily upward: 

** Look ! See the eternal snow!’ 

The doctor gently laid him down and closed his eyes. 

Old Man Johnson was in God’s Country. 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE DESERT OF THE COLORADO. 
By NELLIE SUYDAM. 


EVEL wastes of gray, where once was flashing sea ; 
lo Stark, pale arrow-weed, where swaying sea plants grew; 
Heaps of sullen sand, where wild surf called the dawn, 
Hot, white glare of sun, where dim, green light slipped 
through. 


From up the evil hills the frightened sea has fled ; 
Crumbling lie her shells where lizards come and go; 

Burnt by desert suns, the gaunt-ribbed reefs each moon 
Long for dashing spray, and the salt tide’s ebb and flow. 


Still the sun-beat shores dream that some night the sea, 
Uprising from a feast with storm and hurricane, 

Up her ancient paths shall hurl her white-plumed waves, 
Led by shouting blasts, and win her own again. 


Glendora, Cal. 
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THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


OVELISTS— like the ladylike persons they mostly are, 
AN of whichsoever sex, that never so much as braved a Pull- 
man across the continent — have given us many pictures 
of the Adventurer, Americanand other. In adventuring, presence 
of mind is much more easeful than presence of body; and in the 
unharried comfort of their easy-chairs some of them have given 
us really wonderful pictures of the sort of wandering they 
admire by proxy. It is also much simpler to create the details 
and hardships in the leisure of a study than to butt them out 
with your head against the stone wall of circumstance. Few 
that Do Things ever matched, in facility of describing them, 
those who Never Did Anything — except on paper. 

But there ave people who really rove. The American Adven- 
turer, the vagrom world-compeller, is not all a myth of fiction 
more or less polite. All of us that are familiars of the Frontier 
have known many of him. Itis no unwonted thing, away out 
in the last Jumping-Off Place, where only Barbarians inhabit 
and the traveller thinks to find barbarians only, to “‘meet up 
with” Men of Power; men who catch up the professor on his 
Greek, or floor in his own speciality the university lecturer on 
geology ; men bitten of the same flea of Unrest that nagged 
Jason to and through the quest of the Golden Fleece — but of 
more invention and devil-may-careness than any Greek ever had, 
and of a serene impudence past all cataloguing. As to ethics, 
they are of all stripes. There are no “ whiter” men in the 
world than some of these globe-rummagers— nor more deludher- 
ing scoundrels than some others. Doubtless they are all a bit 
cracked. The man who “ doesn’t know when to let go” misses 
the best thing in the world — and no prospector or chronic rover 
ever did know when. But they all have Go in them, and Life, 
and Juice; and they are so incomparably more interesting than 
the average person, who never moved, that they would be eaten 
up alive if they ever did settle down in a sober community. So 
perhaps they are justified to Keep Going. 

But that is another sermon — a long one, a big one, and one 
that shouldn’t be preached until it can be preached out. Yet a 
mere trifle may set one to thinking of it. 


’ 


Just now it is merely to print a letter —not a “lithery ” con- 
tribution, nor a piece of studied rhetoric, but just a plain, hasty, 
crude, personal letter. If any one of our writers had ever had 
the thousandth part of the experience —mercy, they would 
scribble about it till Kingdom Come! This isthe hurried scrawl 
of one of the sort of vagamundos that carry the American 
lame into every corner of the world — and once in a great while 
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make it respected. It is truthful, insofar as any of uscan write 
truthfully of ourselves ; and it is not altogether without philo- 
sophic interest— for it sketches} roughly, untechnically, but 
characteristically, a type that is distinctly modern. Adam, 
Homer, Christ, Luther, Shakspere, and a few other old fogies, 
were not Americans. But we /ave invented Nervous Prostra- 
tion — which the prospector avoids simply because he carries 47s 
case Out Doors; while his brother, with precisely the same 
bacillus, but herding it at his desk, breaks down. No one ever 
heard of a rover breaking down — but then, again, no one ever 
heard of him quitting. Hecan’t. The gadfly has him on the 
run. He will die with his boots not only ‘“‘on,” but going. 
The only way he ever “stands still” is jumping up and down 
while he works a miracle in some favored spot; and he cannot 
stay any longer there, at $25 per day and expenses, than till he 
hears (or guesses) that he might get four bits a day on the other 
side of the footstool and board himself. 

And here —unstudied and unconscious—is a mere sample 


straw of the sort of fellow he is. 
Urigvuk, CHIHUAHUA, MEx. 
My dear—: 

I think the last time I had the pleasure of meeting you I was 
at your lumber mills, trying to manipulate Chalcedony Park, 
either in 1886 or 7. 

Well, I have seen a good bit of the world since that hard game 
I had on with the Petrified Forest. 

I sailed for Australia in September, 1887. First took charge 
of the Tearoia C. and G. Mg. Co. of Naiorongomai, New Zea- 
land, worked the mine out and displayed such skill in doing so 
that they appointed me general manager of the Broken Hill 
Junction C. and S. Co. of Broken Hill, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. I was two years in this position, and paid my share- 
holders 450,000, or $250,000, in dividends during my adminis- 
tration. The shares (100,000) touched 48 per share, and I 
made and lost money like a Monte Carlo plunger. I afterwards 
took a big contract, stoping on the Broken Hill Proprietary. I 
had a tough job picking out a “‘creep” (as the Cousin Jacks 
call a general smash-up under ground), but Guillermo got there 
just the same, and more dinero venga y vamos. 

The gold rush to Western Australia started in the early ’Nine- 
ties, and I was one of the first to pack my swag and seek the 
land of golden nuggets (with water at 60 cents per gallon, 
typhoids, dysentery and other luxuries), backed by some of the 
leading capitalists of Australia and London. 

I explored Western Australia on camels, horses and afoot, 
from Cue to Esperance Bay. When I first arrived, Coolgardie 
was the great golden bonanza, but prospectors got out into the 
wilderness and new diggings and rushes were of daily occurrence. 

I am not an alluvial miner, and went for “reefs,” as the Aus- 
tralian Buttons call veins and lodes. 
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I was looking for domestic felines, not Wild Ga/os, and for 
two years everybody was making money except Guillermo. One 
day I walked into the Horsman Camp, 130 miles south of the 
city of Coolgardie, with my sole possessions—my swag, 
£1:10:0 (equal to about $7.50), and my conscience still in its 
virgin state, regarding wild-cats — and found a reef over a mile 
long, averaging 4 feet wide, showing free gold in many places, 
which looked as if it might turn out trumps. 

I say I found it. I mean I found the owners of it, called The 
Ragged 13, being a lot of shepherds, who had accidentally wand- 
ered into the desert and pegged out (located) this mine of 
golden treasure, and were camping on it, waiting for suckers, 
and I fellin. Igotatwo weeks’ option on 250 acres for £422,500 
spot cash; borrowed a Brumbary (mustang), rode to Coolgardie, 
showing my old form as a cowboy. As I reached within ten 
miles of Coolgardie that night my Guyocaw dropped, never to 
rise any more, and I resumed my ordinary conveyance of shanks’ 
legs, and reached Coolgardie at 12 midnight. Met Dr. Simons, 
a French mining engineer, who had any amount of English and 
French backers, showed him about ten pounds of samples, which 
I managed to land with, went back to the Horseman with a 
four-in-band, valet, cook and driver, closed the deal in forty- 
eight hours. This property Dr. Simons floated for 180,000 £3 
shares. I returned to Coolgardie, realized a commission of 
£5,000, speculated in Kalgoorlie shares, made a fortune of 
£100,000 in a few days, and then started out again on a ship of 
the desert (camel) for the northern goldfields, and kept going 
for a year before I found another mine above suspicion, called 
the ‘Sons of Gualer,” which I sold to Mr. Wm. Prichard 
Morgan, M. P., for £5,000 with a commission of £1,000. 

This mine proved a bonanza. It is situated 160 miles north of 
Kalgoorlie, at Mt. Leonora ; was floated in London in 300,000 
#1 shares, which reached £9, and when I noticed them last, in 
October, 1900, when I was in London, they were listed at £7. 
In 1897 I started for the Klondike from Sydney, N. S. W. 

When I got to Vancouver, I heard such discouraging reports 
that I changed my course, and sailed from Vancouver, B.C., for 
Manila. On arrival at Yokohama, Japan, I met my old friend 
Wm. Prichard Morgan, and he having some gigantic schemes 
on in Coreaand China, I again placed myself at his disposal, 
and began explorations in the middle of the Kingdom, and for 
two years I wandered through the land of the Boxers, unmo- 
lested, and was then sent over to Corea as expert extraordinary 
to the Emperor, with a retinue of 22 servants, ponies, boys, 
cooks, official and interpreter. I visited all the household mines 
belonging to the Emperor of Corea, ‘turned them all down,” 
as the Gringo says, but selected a concession of 400 square miles 
for mineral and mining purposes for Wm. Prichard Morgan, 
which he is now operating. Then was ordered back to China, 
and in company with Dr. Jack, Geologist of Queensland, Au- 
stralia, his son, and another Scotchman, proceeded to Szechuen, 
the largest and richest province in the Chinese Empire, border- 
ing on Thibet. We went by steamer, first to Ichang, 500 miles 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang river, then by canoes over the famous 
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Ichang Rapids, then by junk to Chong King, capital of Sze- 
chuen, whence we took saddle and pack ponies, and commenced 
to explore the foothills of the Himalayas —and here are mount- 
tains that knock out anything in the world. 

We were getting along nicely, finding lots of goid, silver, 
copper and other precious and valuable metals, when the Boxer 
trouble commenced, and we were in the worst province in China 
(viz., Shewsie). Wm. Prichard Morgan, associated with Li Hung 
Chang, the richest and smartest Chinaman in China, had acquired 
a mining concession for the sole right to operate mines in this 
great Province of 66,000 square miles, and which has a popula- 
tion equal to the United States and England. My contract with 
them was 10% of all the profits, all my traveling and other ex- 
penses paid, and £1 per day to be sent to my wife. But the 
Mongolians got nasty. We had to shoot afew. The Governor- 
General, through instructions from Li Hung Chang, who is the 
power behind the throne in the middle Kingdom, sent 500 
Chinese soldiers as a body guard to bring us out of the country, 
and in August, last year, I landed in Shanghai, sailed for Lon- 
don via Hong Kong, Singapore, Columbi, and the Mediter- 
ranean, arrived at Paris Exposition in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, stayed there a fortnight, did London for two months, 
shifted back to Australia. Vo dusiness. 

Sailed for San Francisco in February last, came to Mexico in 
May, made atrip out to the famous Dolores mines, 150 miles 
N. W. of Minaca; returned to San Francisco, went up to Pres- 
cott ; saw our old friends and chums . = , and ———_; 
raised some money from Frank, (who is a millionaire), returned 
to Mexico to hunt up something genuine for Frank and his 
associates, and met your friend ———, who, by the way, used 
to be an old school mate of mine at San José, Cal., in the 
Seventies; joined issues with him and started out in August 
last to hunt up genuine mining propositions. As Reed has in- 
formed you, I believe, have done some good business with a 
couple of mines at Jimenez, Chihuahua. Reed is still at Jim- 
enez, but I wrote to him yesterday requesting him to join me 
here. We have since taken our old friend — , into the copart- 
nership. 

I have seen enough in the last three years to convince me that 
in this mining district we can do some good business. In my 
opinion, from observation and from what I hear from respon- 
sible, bona fide mining men, this is one of the richest districts 
in Mexico, if not in the world. 

And, now, as you remarked in your letter to Reed of Septem- 
ber 30th, we will drop the social part and proceed to business. 

* * * Yours truly, 
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are due in January. The Club trusts that its members 
will not forget these dues, upon which it depends to carry 
on its work. Membership is $1 per year, open to all. There 
are no salaries, and all these moneys go net to the work. 
Repairs are steadily going forward at the Pala Mission; and 
at the Mission of San Juan Capistrano the Club has begun the 
roofing of the building (120 x 30 feet) to the left and front of 
the cloisters. 
There is a very large amount of urgent work to be done at all 
these Missions, and the Club will prosecute this work as fast as 
it receives the funds. 


On”: memberships expire with the year, and fees for 1903 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged—$5849. 50. 

New contributions—John Griffin, Oceanside, Cal., $10. 

$1 each—Merrill M. Grigg, Mrs. Merrill M. Grigg, Armitage 
S. C. Forbes, Mrs. Armitage S. C. Forbes, Los Angeles. 
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EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 
To the Pacific Coast of America. 


(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
Sir Francis DrakE.— II. : 

Y AGELLANE was not altogether deceived in calling them Giants, 
since they differ so much from other Men in Stature, Strength 
and the Hideousness of their Voice, yet are they not so mon- 

strous as the Spaniards reported, some Englishmen being fully as tall as 
any they saw; but not imagining any English would ever come there, it 
encouraged them boldly to write such Untruths. Their Name Penta- 
goners, or five Cubits, that is, seven Foot and a half, giving their true 
height, yet many not so large, but certainly the Cruelties used against 
them, have made them more monstrous in their manner than Bodies, 
which being told from Father to Son, has created such an inveterate 
Hatred in them against Strangers, that upon all occasions they seek revenge 
upon them; yet they seemed to repent the Wrong offered to the English, 
suffering them to continue there peaceably two Month after, and may cause 
them to be kinder to others that happens to come into the Country. 

To this Mischief from Infidels, another greater and of far worse conse- 
quence was like to have fallen out among themselves, had not Divine 
Providence timely discovered and prevented it, whereby the Innocent Blood 


* 


of the General and his most faithful Friends, might have been traiterously 
shed, and the whole Action thereby overthrown. This Design was laid before 
their coming from England,and of which General Drake had a full Account 
in his Garden at Plymouth, but he could never believe that a Person whom 
he so dearly affected, and had so extreamly obliged, would contrive any 
Evil against him, and therefore continued his Favours to this suspected 
Person; yea, increased them so as to make him his most intimate and 
bosom Friend, giving him the second Place in his Company in his Pre- 
sence, and leaving him the Conduct of his whole Affairs in his Absence, 
imparting to him all his Secrets, and allowing him free Liberty in all 
reasonable Things ; yea, bearing with his many Weaknesses and Infirm- 
ities, scorning that any private Injuries should break that firm Friendship 
he had contracted with him, and was therefore offended with those, who 
from Duty discovered his daily Contrivances to destroy the whole Enter- 
prise. But the General being at length convinced of his Falshood, and 
that Lenity would do no good, since the Heat of his Ambition could not 
be allayed but by the Murder and Blood of his Captain and Companions, 
his Practices growing daily more dangerous, he resolved to question him 
before it was too late, therefore first securing him, he called all the Com- 
manders and Gentlemen of his Company together, to whom he gave an 
Account of the good Parts in this Gentleman, and of the Brotherly Tender- 
ness he had always showed towards him ever since his first Acquaintance, 
and then delivered them the Letters he had received from several Persons, 
who much doubted his Fidelity, and that not only at Sea, but at Plymouth 
not only by bare Words, but Writings under the Gentleman’s own Hand: 
yea, several unworthy Actions comitted by him, tending to the Overthrow 
of the Voyage in Hand, and the murdering the General’s Person. For all 
which so many full and evident Proofs were produced, that the Gentleman 
himself struck with Remorse for his inconsiderate and unkind Dealings, 
freely acknowledged himself worthy of Death, yea of many Deaths, since 
he not only designed the Ruin of the Action, but of the Principal Actor 
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likewise, not of a Stranger or Enemy to him, but of a true and real 
Friend; and therefore openly besought the whole Assembly, who had 
Power to administer Justice, to prevent him from being his own Execu- 
tioner, by condemning him to a deserved Death. 

The Discourse rais’d Admiration and Astonishment in a!l present, espe 
cially in his nearest Friends and dearest Acquaintance; but none was so 
much affected as the General himself, who unable to conceal his Affection, 
withdrew, requiring them when they had thoroughly heard and considered 
the whole Matter, to give such Judgment as they would be answerable for 
to their Prince, but especially to Almighty God, the righteous Judge of 
all the Earth ; whereupon all of them, being 40 of the principal Persons in 
the whole Fleet, after they had maturely discust the Business, and freely 
heard what any of his Friends could alledge on his Behalf, gave this Sen- 
tence under their Hands and Seals: That this Gentleman had deserved 
Death, and that it did by no means consist with their Safety to let him 
live, remitting the Manuer and Circumstances thereof to the General 
himself. 

This Tribunal was held in one of the Islands in the Fort of St. Julian, 
which was after in Memory thereof, called the Island of true Justice and 
Judgment. After this Verdict was given to the General, to whom the 
Queen had committed the Sword of Justice, for the Safety of himself and 
Company, with this Expression, We do account that he which strikes at 
thee Drake, strikes at Us. He called the guilty Person, to whom was read 
the aforesaid Verdict, which he acknowledg’d most just, none giving a 
more severe Sentence against him thau himself; the General then proposed 
to him to make his Choice, Whether he would be executed in this Island, 
or be set ashoar on the main Land; or else be sent into England, and an- 
swer his Crimes before the Queen and her Council: He gave humble 
Thanks to the General for this undeserved Clemency, and desired time till 
next day to consider what to chuse, which was granted; on the morrow he 
gave this Result, That tho’ in his Heart he had conceived a just Horror for 
so great a Sin, for which he was justly condemned; yet his chiefest care 
and concern was to die a Christian; that whatever became of his mortal 
Body, he might remain assured of an eternal Inheritance in a far better 
Life. That if he were set on Land among Infidels he much doubted 
whether he should be able to continue stedfast in the Faith, considering 
his own Frailty, and the great Contagion of lewd Customs; and therefore 
he earnestly intreated the General, That he would havea special Regard to 
his Soul, and not endanger it among heathenish and savage Infideis. That 
if he should return to England, he must have a Ship with Men and Victuals 
to conduct it; and if he had these, yet he thought none would willing ac- 
company him with so bad and base a Messuage, and leave such honourable 
Service as they were now in; but if he could find such who would be per- 
suaded to go back with him, yet the very Shame of his Return would be 
grievous, yea, worse than Death to him, since he should die so often, and 
b. solong adying: He therefore protested, That freely and with all his 
Heart he embraced the General’s first Proposal of being executed there, 
desiring only the favour that they might receive the Holy Communion 
together, once before his Death, and that he might dye the Death of a 
Gentleman. 

Though divers persuaded him to choose any of the other ways, he was 
resolute in his Determination ; and his two last Requests being granted, 
he received the Communion from Mr. Francis Fletcher, preacher to the 
Fleet, the General himself Communicating with this Condemned penitent 
Gentleman, who gave great Assurance of a contrite and repenting Heart, 
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seeming more angry with his own act than any else. After the General 
and he dined together as chearfully and soberly as ever in their Lives, 
comforting one another, and drinking to each other, as if going some 
Journey ; Dinner ended, and all being prepared by him whe acted as Pro- 
vost Marshal, he appeared very seriously, and kneeling down at once pre- 
pared his Neck for the Ax, and his Spirit for Heaven, without disturbance, 
as having already digested the whole Tragedy in his own Mind, desiring 
the Spectators to pray for him, and bidding him to do his office without 
Fear or Favour: Having thus by his worthy Demeanour at his Death, 
fully obliterated all the faults of his Life, he left to the rest a lamentable 
Exainple of a worthy Gentleman, who striving to rise before his Time, 
lost himself, and is a Monument to Posterity, of the common Fate of such 
Ambitious Minds. And one thing remarkable may be added; That fifty 
eight Years before, another Gentleman employed in the like Service, and 
entertained into great Trust was executed in the very same piace; for the 
English found a Gibbet on the Main Land, made of a Spruce Mast, fallen 
down, with Mens Bones underneath, which they judged to be that erected 
by Magellane in 1520 for executing John Carthagena, Cozen to the Bishop 
of Burgos, who by the King of Spain’s Order, was joined in Commission 
with Magellane, and made his Vice-Admiral: As they digged a Grave in 
the Island, to bury this Gentleman, they found a great Grindstone broken 
in the middle which they set in the Ground, one part at the Head, and the 
other at the Feet, wherein they graved the Name of the Person there 
buried, the Time of their Departure, and their General’s Name, in Latin, 
for a Memorial to those who should come hither afterwards. 

This Tragedy thus ended, the General broke up the Mary, the Portugal 
Prize, being leaky and troublesome, leaving her Ribs and Keel on the 
Island, where for two Months they pitched their Tents, and having 
wooded, watered and trimmed their Ships, which were reduced now to 
three, (besides the Pinnaces) to keep the easier together, and to be better 
provided and manned upon all Occasions; Aug. 17. they sailed out of this 
Port, and with much Hope directed their Course for the Streights, South 
west. Aug. 20. they fell in with a Cape nigh the Entrance, called by the 
Spaniards Cape Virgina Maria, appearing like Cape Vincent in Portugal, 
with steep Clifts and black Stars, against which the Sea beating seems 
like the Spouting of Whales: Here the General caused his Fleet to strike 
their top Sails in Honour of the Queen, and to acknowledge her 
absolute Right in this new Discovery; changing also the Name of his 
Ship from Pilica to the Golden Hind, in remembrance of his Honourable 
Friend Sir Charles Hutton: who after a Sermonand Prayer for the Queen, 
and the whole Realm of England, they entered the Streights, having Sight 
of the Land on both Sides, which at length grew very narrow, with many 
Windings ; after which they seem’d to come out of a River two Leagues 
broad, into a large and open Sea, and the Night following saw a burning 
Island, much like Fogo in height and flaming without Intermission. It 
was formerly thought that the Current in this Streight ran always one 
way, but they found the Ebb and Flood, and the Water, rising five fathoms 
upright as on other Coasts. 

Aug. 24, being Bartholomew day they fell in with three Islands lying 
triangular, one very large and fruitful, where the Weather being calm, the 
General and some of his company went ashoar, and took possession thereof 
in the Queen’s Name, calling it Elizabeth Island: and thc’ the other two 
were not so large, yet they were very useful to them for the great Store of 


’ 


strange Birds found there that could not fly, but ran so fast as sometimes 
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to escape ; they are somewhat less than a Goose, short and thick, without 
Feathers but only had a matted Down, with Bills like Crows: They lay 
their Eggs, and breed their Young in the Ground like Rabbits, and live on 
what they catch in the Sea, being very swift Swimmers both to get their 
Prey, and secure themselves from others. They come thither in such vast 
Numbers, that they killed three thousand in one Day, and are wholesome 
Food. They named one of these Islands Bartholomew, according to the 
Day, and the other St. George, in Honour of England, wherein they found 
the Body of a Man almost rotten. From hence to the Entrance of the 
South Sea, the Passage is very crooked, so that they often met with con- 
trary Winds, being many Times forced to alter their Course ; and though, 
as Magellane saith, there be many good Harbours, and Store of fresh 
Water, yet they had need be well furnished with Cables and Anchors to 
find Ground in them. The land on both sides are very high and mount- 
ainous, having on the North and West the Continent of America, and on 
the South and East nothing but Islands, among which lye innumerable 
Passages into the South Sea. The Mountains rise into the Air with vast 
lofty Spires, invironed with Clouds and Snow, which still increaseth their 
heighth, the Sun having little power to diminish them, so that they may 
be reckon’d among the Wonders of the World; yet there are many low 
fruitful Valleys full of Grass, Herbs, and very strange Creatures feeding 
thereon. The Trees are almost always Green, the Air temperate, the 
Water pleasant, and the Soil agreeable to the Grain of our Country, and 
indeed wanting nothing to make an happy Region but the Peoples Know- 
ing and Worshiping the True God. They made Fires as they passed in 
divers places. 

Drawing nigh the entrance of the South Sea, they had such shuttings up 
Northward and such open Passages to the South, that lying at Anchor 
under an Island, the General went in a Boat to make further discovery and 
having found a convenient way toward the North in their return they met 
a Canoe with divers Persons in her; she was made of the Barks of Trees 
with a Plow and a Stern standing up, and bending inward like an half 
Moon, of excellent Shape and workmanship, and built with so much Judg- 
ment and Art, that she seemed fit for the pleasure of a Prince, rather than 
the use of such a rude and barbarous People ; the Seams were not closed 
nor nulked, but only stitched with Thongs of Seel skin, so very close that 
they received little or no Water. The People are of a well set mean 
stature, delighting much in painting their Faces like the other, and had a 
House within the Island built with Poles, and cover’d with Skins of Beasts, 
wherein there was Fire, Wood and such Victuals as they can get, as Seels. 
Mussels, & the like. The Vessels wherein they keep their Water and 
Drink, are of Wood like their Canoes, and very neat, which they cut with 
Knives made of huge Mussel shells (the Fish being good savoury Meat) 
which after they have broken off the fine thin edge, they grind and temper 
so hard upon Stones, that it will easily cut the hardest Wood, and whereof 
they make Fisgiggs to kill Fish, with admirable dexterity. 

Sept. 6 they left these troublesome Islands, and entred the South sea, or 
Mare del Zur, the General designing to have gone ashoar at the Cape, and 
after Sermon to have left a perpetual Monument of the Queen (which he 
had prepared) thereon; but they could find no Anchoring, neither would 
the Wind permit them to stay. They found the Streight was in about fifty 
degrees, an hundred and fifty Leagues long, and ten broad at the entrance ; 
after not above a League, and then largeragain, and at the end no Streight 
at all, but only Islands. The General perceiving that the Cold Winter had 
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impared some of his Men resolved to have hastened toward the Line, and 
the warm Sun, but it pleased God to disappoint him: for Sept. 7. the 
second day after their entrance into this peaceable, but tothem now furious 
Sea, a Terrible Tempest arose with such Violence that they had little hope 
of escaping: And though September 15. the Moon was KEclipsed in Aries 
and three parts darkened, which might seem to promise some change of 
Weather, yet it brought them no relief; but they continued in a miserable 
Condition full fifty two days together, and these furious and extraordinary 
flaws continuing, and rather increasing, caused the sorrowful seperation of 
Capt. John Thomas in the Marygold, from the Fleet. Sept. 20 at night» 
whom they never met again, tho’ they still hoped to have found them on 
the Coast of Peru, toward the Equinoctial, the Rendezvous appointed by 
the General, she being well provided with Necessaries, and an able Captain 
with skilful and sufficient Mariners. From Sept. 7. when the Storm b gan, 
to Ociob. 7. they could not possibly recover Land, being driven to thirty 
seven degrees of South Latitude, when entring with a sorry Sail into a 
Harbour, somewhat Northward of the Cape of America aforementioned, in 
hope to enjoy some quiet till the Storm was ended, they were again as- 
saulted with so cruel a flaw, that the Admiral with the Fury thereof left 
their Anchor behind, and in departing lost sight of the Elizabeth their 
Vice Admiral, either through negligence, or the earnestness of some 
within her, to be eased of their Troubles and at home again, as they after 
understood. For the very next day, October 8 recovering the Mouth of the 
Streights again, they returi.ed the same way, and Coasting Brazil, arrived 
in England, June 2. the year following: Sothat now the Admiral’s ship 
might well have retained her former name, being like a Pelican alone in 
this Wilderness of Waters, and tho’ the General diligently sought the rest 
of his Fleet, yet he could not gain the least Intelligence of them. i 
From this Bay of parting Friends, they were forcibly driven back to 
fifty five degrees, and ran in among the Islands aforementioned on the 
South of America, where the Passage was very large, and continued here 
quietly two Days, finding divers wholesome Herbs and fresh Water, 
whereby the Men, sick and impared, began to recover, especially by drink- 
ing of an Herb like Penny-Loaf, which gently purging, much refresht 
their wearied sickly Bodies. But the Winds then again returned to their 
former Fury, it seeming as if the Bowels of the Earth had been set at 
Liberty and all the Clouds under the Heaven summoned together into one 
place, the Seas by nature heavy, being now rowl’d up from the depth 
of the Rocks like a Parchment, and carried aloft into the Air, like 
Snow by the violence of the Winds, to the top of those lofty Mountains ; 
their Anchors (like false Friends) forsaken their holdfast; and seeming to 
hide themselves, and shrink to the bottom, to avoid the Horror of this 
woful Tempest, leaving the distressed Ship and Men to the uncertain roul- 
ing Seas, which tossed them even like a Tennis Ball. In this extremity it 
signified nothing to let fall more Anchors, since the Depth was so unmeas- 
urable, that five hundred fathom would reach no Ground, so that the invet- 
erate and continual Rage in the Sea, the impossibility of Anchoring or of 
spreading a Sail, the dangerous Rocks and Shelves, the difficulty of con- 
tinuing there, the inevitable Peril of getting out; in short, the woful 
Calamities wherewith they were encompassed on every side, afforded them 
very little hope of escaping utter Destruction, had not Divine Providence 
supported their sinking Spirits, it seeming as likely that the Mountains 
should have been rent in sunder from the Top to the Bottom, and thrown 
headlong into the Sea by these prodigious Winds, as that the help of all 
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the Meu in the World eeuld have saved any of their Lives; yet the God 
of Mercy, whe delivered Jonah out of the Whale’s Belly, whom not only 
Winds and Seas, but even Devil’s themselves and the Power of Hell obey, 
who harkens to the Prayers and Tears of all that sincerely call upon him 
in distress, even he looked down and delivered them; so that except the 
red no damage in any 





fear and astonishment at their danger, they rec 
Thing that belonged to them, in such a dreadful Tempest, as the like is 
not recorded in any History since Noah’s Flood. 

The storm being somewhat allayed, they ran in again among those 
Islands from whence they were lately driven, not far from their former 
Anchoring place, hoping now at length for some Peace and Security. 
They found all sorts of Provisions and Necessaries there in abundance, 
and among others they found in the Town divers Store-houses of Chilly 
Wines, and a Ship in the Harbour called, The Grand Captain of the South, 
and Admiral to the Islands of Solomon, loaden with the same Liquors, 
together with a Quantity of fine Gold of Baldivia, and a great Crucifix of 
Gold beset with Emeralds: They spent some time in refreshing them- 
selves, and easing his ship of so heavy a burthen, and being sufficiently 
stored with Wine, Bread, Bacon, and the like fora long Season. Dec. 8. 
they sailed back again toward the Equinoctial Line, with their Indian 
Pilot, whom the General bountifully rewarded, and landed at the Place he 
desired. Having thus supplied their Wants, their next Care was to regain, 
if possible, the Company of their Ship, so long seperated from them ; to 
which the General applied his utmost Endeavour, and since it was incon- 
venient to search every Creek and Harbour with their little Boat, which 
might happen to fall into the Spaniards Hands, who would shew them no 
Mercy ; he therefore sought out some safe Harbour to erect a Pinnace, 
wherein, without endangering their Ship, they might leave no Place un- 
sought to find out their Countrymen again. 

Hereupon, December the 19. they entered a Bay South of the Town of 
Cyppo, inhabited by the Spaniards in 29 Degrees, where having landed 
11 Men to search fora Conveniency, they were discovered by the Town, 
who iistantly sent out three hundred Spaniards on Horse back against 
them, and about twenty Indians, running all naked, and in miserable 
Slavery, like Dogs at their Heels, but the English perceiving their Danger, 
escaped first toa Rock in the Sea, and from thence to their Boat, where 
they were received, and conveyed out of the Reach of the Spaniards Fury, 
without Hurt to any, but only one John Minivey, who careless of his 
safety, would not be persuaded to save himself, but resolved singly to defy 
and terrify three hundred Men, or else die on the Place, which accordingly 
happened, for being quickly slain, his dead body was drawn by the Indians 
from the Rock to the Shoar, and there valiantly beheaded by the Span- 
iards, his Right Hand cut off, and his Heart plucked out, which they 
carried away in their Sight, causing the Indians to shoot his Body full of 
Arrows made the same Day of the green Wood, and so left it to be de- 
voured by Beasts, had not the English again gone ashoar and buried it: 
This sufficiently discovers the Barbarity of the Spaniards and their con- 
tinual Dreads of foreign Invasions, or to have their Throats cut by the 
wretched unfortunate Natives, whom they never suffer to keep any Arms, 
but just for present Service, as appears by their Arrows made that very 
Day, and the Report of others who knew to be true: Yea, they think them- 
selves very kind, they do not daily whip these Wretches with Cords only 


for Pleasure, or drop scalding Bacon on their naked Bodies, which is the 
least Torture they usually inflict upon these most unhappy Indians. 
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This not being the Place they iooked for, nor the Entertainment they de- 
sired, December 28, they fell into a more convenient Harbour North of 
Cyppo in 27 degrees 55 minutes South Latitude, where they staid some- 
time to trim their Ship, and build their Pinnace, yet still reflecting on the 
Absence of their Friends, General Drake having fitted all to his Mind, and 
leaving his Ship at Anchor in the Bay, resolved togo in the Pinnace him- 
self with some choice Men, towards the south, if possible to find them out, 
but after one Day’s sail the Wind forced him back again: Within this Bay 
they had store of Fish like a Gurnat, and never met with the like, except 
at Cape Bank, on the Coast of Barbary, the Gentlemen with four or five 
Hooks and Lines, taking in two or three Hours four hundred of them. 
Having dispatched their Business here, Jan. 22, they came to an Island in 
the Province of Marmorena, where they found Indians in Canoes, who under- 
took to bring them to a watering place, upon which the General according 
to his use to Strangers treated them nobly, and came where they directed, 
and having travelled a long way on the Land, they indeed found fresh 
Water, but hardly so much asthey had drunk Wine in their passage thither. 

Sailing along continually in search of fresh Water they came to a place 
called Tarapaca, and landing lighted ona Soldier a sleep, who had lying by 
him thirteen Bars of Silver, weighing about four thousand Spanish Ducats ; 
they would not willingly have disturb’d him, but since they did him that 
Injury, they freed him of his Charge which might otherwise have kept 
him Waking, leaving himif he pleased, to take another Nap more securely. 
Continuing still their search for fresh Water, they again landed not far from 
thence, and met with a Spaniard and an Indian Boy driving eight Lambs 
or Peruvian Sheep, each carrying two Leather Bags, with fifty poun 
weight of refined Silver, and not enduring to see a Spanish Gentleman 
turn Carrier, they without asking offered him their Service, and become 
his Drovers, only they missed his way; for almost as soon as he parted 
from them, they came into their Boats. Beyond this lye certain Indian 
Towns, from whence many People came in Boats made of Seals Skins, and 
blown full of Wind, which rows swiftly, and carries a great Burthen, 
these seeing their Ship, brought store of divers sorts of Fish to traffick 
with them for Knives, Stones, Glasses, and the like, Men of sixty or 
seventy Years old being as fond of them, as if they had purchased Jewels 
of great Value. They appeared a plain innocent People, and resorted to 
them in great Numbers in that short time. 

Near this, in 22 degrees 30 minutes lay Mammorena and other great 
Indian Towns, governed by two Spaniards, whom desiring to deal with 
Jan. 22. they Anchored there, and found them inclined to exchange some 
Goods they wanted, more out of fear than love; and among others, some 
such Sheep as carried the Bags of Silver aforementioned ; they are as 
large as an ordinary Cow, and three Men and a Boy sat on one of their 
Backs at once, their Feet not touching the Ground by a Foot, nor the 
Beasts complaining of its Burthen; their necks are like Camels but their 
Heads as other Sheep, and are of great Use to the Spauiards ; their Wool 
is very fine, and their Flesh good Meat: They supply the Want of Horses. 
and carry heavy Burdens over the Mountains three hundred Leagues at 
once, where no other Beast can travel so well: In this Place, and so up 
through the Province of Cusco, the common Earth being any where taken 
up, every hundred pound weight thereof when refined, yields twenty five 
shillings of pure Silverof a Crown an Ounce, The next Place likely to 
hear News of their Ships was the Port of Arica, in 20 degrees, there being 
no Harbour in a long way before, where they arrived Feb. 7. The Town 
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stands in the most fruitful Soil on those Coasts, in the Mouth of a pleasant 
Valley, abounding with all things having a constant Trade for Shipping, 
both from Lima, and other places in Peru, and inhabited by the Spaniards. 
In two Barks here, they found about forty Bars of Silver as large as a 
Brickbat, each weighing twenty pound ; which burthen having taken upon 
themselves, they sailed to Coolcy, Feb.9. And in their way to Lima met 
with another Bark of Ariguipa, who had loaded some Gold and Silver, sent 
from Africa, by Land, but upon notice of their coming it was again un- 
laden ; yet they took a Bark full of Linnen, which they judged useful for 
them. 

Feb. 15. they came to Lima, and found thirty Ships in the Harbour, 
seventeen of them being in the South Sea, all ready provided, yet they had 
the Courage to fall into the midst of them, where they anchored all 
night, and had they been revengeful, could have done the Spaniards more 
Mischief in a few Hours, than they could have again recovered in many 
years. But their chief Care was to find out their Company rather than to 
recompence their Cruelty ; and tho’ they had no News of them here, yet 
they had notice of what much elevated them, and seem’d to recompence all 
their Labour, namely, that here was a Ship of one Michael Angeloes, 
wherein were fifteen hundred Bars of Silver, with Silk and Linnen, anda 
chest full of Ryals of Plate, which they quickly took Possession of. 

Here they had Intelligence of a rich Ship gone out of the Haven, Feb. 2 
laden with Gold and Silver for Panama, Therefore next Morning, Feb. 6. 
they sailed, when the Wind served, and then rowed their Ship towards 
Panama, hastening, if possible, to get sight of this gallant Ship the 
Cacasogo, the Glory of the South Sea, gone from Lima fourteen Days 
before. 

They fell with Cape Francisco, March 1. passing the Line the Day 
before, about Noon, and discovered a Sail aboard of them, and having once 
spoke with her they lay stillin the same Place six days to recover Breath, 
being almost spent with their hasty Pursuit and to recal what Advantage 
they had made since their coming from Lima: ‘They had notice of this 
great Prize several times, once by a Ship taken between Lima and Paita ; 
again by another Ship laden with Wines taken in the Port of Pita; by 
a third laden with Tackle and Implements for Ships, with eighty pound 
weight in Gold from Guiaquil; and lastly, by Gabriel Alvateb; whom 
they met with near the Line, by all whose Relations they found this 
Ship to be really the rich Cacasogo, though before they left hera Boy of 
their own named her the Calaplata; They found in her some Fruit, Sugar, 
Meat, and other Provisions; but especially that which was the Cause of 
her slow sailing namely, a certain quantity of Jewels and precious Stones, 
thirteen Chests of Ryals of Plate, fourscore pound weight of Gold, twenty 
six Tun of unrefined Silver, two very large Silver gilt drinking Bowls, and 
other like Trifles, valued at about three hundred and sixty thousand 
Pezoes: they gave the Mastera little Linnen, and some other things, in 
exchange for these Goods, and after six days bid him farewel; he hast- 
ning somewhat lighter to Panama, and they going off to Sea, to consider 


whither to steer next. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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On the time presumably draws near for the actual transfer 

of the Warner’s Ranch Indians from their ancient home 

to the new place selected for them by the Warner’s Ranch 

Indian Commission, letters are pouring in on the chairman 

which indicate the desire of a large number of people to be 
present at the crisis. 

This is natural enough. Some for real sympathy, and more 
for mere curiosity, think it would be interesting to witness this 
eviction of 300 men, women and children. Maybe it would — 
for that matter, it may be a little more “interesting” than 
most of the would-be spectators think. But it is not the place 
for spectators. It will be a tragedy; and while funerals are 
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‘‘ interesting ” enough, people of sense do not invade them ex- 
cept by invitation. In this case, people without sense had better 
not. Warner's Ranch is in the wilderness. There is no one 
there but Indians. There are no hotels. When the Indians 
are in the agony of leaving their immemorial home, the rude ac- 
commodations that are now present will be lacking. There will 
be no room for curious strangers — nor for any other kind. Nor 
any welcome. And beyond the desire of the Indians to be 
let alone in this their sorrow, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment will authorize the expulsion of interlopers ; and if it does, 
they will be expelled. People of right feeling, when they stop 
to think how /¢hey would like a crowd of sensation-mongers in 
their own private sorrow, will stay away voluntarily ; for those 
who have not this decency of natural sentiment, there will prob- 
ably be adequate official discouragement. 
es 

In the August number of this magazine, probationary grace 
was extended to a lawyer (of a certain sort ) who confessed to 
the Warner’s Ranch Commission that he had taken the hard- 
saved dollars of the evicted Indians on the pretext that he could 
reverse the Supreme Court of the United States. He confessed 
that he knew nothing about the case, that he had not even read 
the Supreme Court decision, that he had no idea what he could 
give his clients for their money. But being as he has made 
himself from what God began him, he got the money anyhow. 
Having confessed his ignorance, his incapacity and his lack of 
shame, however, he promised—solemnly, positively and re- 
peatedly, in the presence of the Commission, the Indian repre- 
sentatives and some others, including the stenographer, who 
*“ took” the whole consultation — that he would take no more 
money from these robhed and bedevilled people; and that he 
would not move another step in the matter except after consulta- 
tion with the men that are giving their time to protect these 
Indians without a retainer. On that score his name was with- 
held ‘‘ until it shall be a little more certain that he has broken 
these pledges.” 

Of course he has broken them. It would be idle to expect 
that a person who would in the first place solicit and pocket the 
pitiful money of the Warner’s Ranch Indians for services he 
knew he could not render, would keep his word. And it was 
remarked in the same pages: “Any who swindle the In- 
dians, or make wanton pain for them, may thank themselves 
for an experience they will not enjoy. This is gospel.” 

This chivalric gentleman who seduces people poor enough 
and ignorant enough to pay him $25 to set aside the Supreme 
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Court of the United States is one John Brown of San Bernard- 
ino, Cal. He manages to get himself referred to, by country 
correspondents, as “John Brown, the friend of the Indians.” 
The Indians have had a long line of “friends” of his sort. 
He is also a friend of the ** Blind Pig,” being the logical attor- 
ney for illicit saloons. This, however, he does not procure the 
country correspondents to advertise. He is known to such fame 
as they can give him, between chronicling the goings of Miss 
Sophronia Junks and the fence-painting of our esteemed towns- 
man Miggs, mostly by getting up Indian uprisings in his roomy 
head, and then going down to “quell” them. An “uprising” 
is due when it is probable that the Indian village can raise a 
few dollars — or when the bootleg liquor business languishes. 

The Mission Indians have been badly enough treated, God 
knows, by the Government and by individuals. They have been 
robbed, swindled, driven from their homes, sometimes murdered. 
But they do not need to look to John Brown, Esq., for protection. 
They have an agent, who is an honorable man and an experi- 
enced one, and who devotes his energies unsparingly to help 
them. He is handicapped by lack of adequate clerical assist- 
ance ; but he does more for the Indians that any pettifogger 
will ever do. 

Further than that, the Mission Indians have a special attor- 
ney. Wm. Collier, Esq., of Riverside, a real lawyer, a gentle- 
man, and a Californian of so long and studious knowledge that 
he was selected by the Commission as one of its two experts, is 
retained by the Government to give gratuitous legal advice 
and assistance to any Mission Indian in need of it. And he 
does his duty. The Indians need not give up their poor 
savings even to a good lawyer — much less to J. Brown. 

It is not at all surprising to find that a “lawyer” who would 
persuade the harrassed Indians that for $25 he, Their Friend, 
could stand the Supreme Court on its head — it is no wonder to 
find this same sanguine gentleman thinking on his own hook 
to break his promises undetected. As a matter of fact, of 
course his impudent message to President Roosevelt 
was straightway referred to President Roosevelt’s Com- 
mission, appointed precisely to handle this very case. This 
precious communication is ostensibly from certain Indians of 
Warner’s Ranch; but they neither inspired it nor type-wrote it. 
It has the Brown earmarks all over. It is in the language he 
used before the Commission. If there is another person in this 
region capable of this heartlessness, and this ignominy, I am 
glad to have escaped knowing him. 

The Friendly Mr. Brown, who Loves the Indians for whatever 
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petty fee he can wring from their poverty, convinces them, and 
writes for them tothe President, that the Warner’s Ranch In- 
dian Commission (which has given the time of busy men for 
months, absolutely without any recompense on earth, except the 
satisfaction of saving to the Indians all that could be saved ) 
and Indian Commissioner Jones, who has done his official best 
to enable and expedite honest action, are their enemies. That 
these men “have not looked after the interests” of the Indians, 
andsoon. ‘There is only One Friend, and that’s Me. Ten 
dollars, please. This is an easy game. The Indians are dis- 
tracted over leaving the home where their ancestors have 
lived for centuries. Meddlesome fools have told them all sorts of 
things ; the Commission has told them that the Supreme Court 
had settled the matter, and that they would have togo. They 
were promised as good a home as they leave. They have been 
provided, so far as the Commission is concerned —and 
the Government will unquestionably complete the purchase 
—a home ten times as good in everything except the main 
thing, which is their preference. They will have four 
times as much land, five times better land, seven times as much 
water to irrigate it, more timber, more everything. And it will 
be equally good for all; whereas, at their old home all the main 
advantages were monopolized by a few families — four, to be 
exact. And the Commission has done more than all others put 
together to save their poor old home. But it is easy for these 
simple people to lay the whole onus of their removal upon the 
persons who told them they would have to go and should be 
getting ready. And Brown has incubated this belief. An 
alleged lawyer, who might be pardoned for knowing what the 
Supreme Court is, he has confirmed the Indians in the hope 
that any country pettifogger who was their Friend could reverse 
it; that the officials of the Government, general and special, 
had failed of their duty ; and that the only hope of justice was 
in taking up a collection for Mr. Brown. Tax the women who 
weave for months on a basket; levy on the men for the fruits 
of the poor little fields; assess the children who earn a few 
nickels by running errands for the tourist visitor—and get to- 
gether, somehow, from a people robbed of home, hope and every- 
thing else, the very moderate sum it requires to set the mental 
machinery of J. Brown, Esq., in motion. 

A principal reason for the founding of the Sequoya League 
was that there ave Americans as bare of the American spirit as 
this person Brown. And when the League has reason, it has 
all it needs, right included. There is no idle threat in its prom- 
ise to catch up with the scrubs who prey on Indians, just as fast 
as it can overtake them. It doesn’t have to be afraid of any- 
thing on God’s earth except of doing an injustice in trying to 
stop injustice. It has nothing on God’s earth to gain except 
justice. It will stop at nothing short of the invariable line au- 
tomatically fixed by the self-respect of honorable men. And 
for its crusade, about the only weapon it needs is fearless, 
full and responsible publicity. For its capital stock is the de- 
cency of the American people. 

C. FP. L. 
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We are not half so far as we think from the amiable — 
days when any old woman who sat up late at night, or MATTER 
otherhow committed the crime of being unusual, was in aad 
a fair way to be hanged by our godly great-great-grand fathers. 
The main difference is not that our great-great-grandfathers 
had harder hearts, but that they had better stomachs. We 
would hang our witches also, if such rude acts did not spoil our 
appetite. So we merely hound them to death — which is safer 
as well as more polite. But we believe in witches just as hard 
as Salem ever did ; and are as merciless toward them. The In- 
quisition is in the popular heart yet. Many of us have watched 
“‘church trials” so venomous that Torquemada would feel 
abashed at his lesser ingenuity of torture and his smaller vin- 
dictiveness. 

It hardly need be said, of course, that the Lion has no use 
on earth for Theosophy, Christian Science, or any of the other 
like whims. ‘They are all a token of that generic dyspepsia to 
which civilization has brought us. Society has overeaten. It is 
overwhelmingly beset with “‘that tired feeling ;” and whatso- 
ever quack tonic is advertised finds a multitude of clients. But 
it is true that very decent people sometimes have the stomach- 
ache; and the Lion would not favor boiling in oil whatsoever 
citizen is overtaken of the colic. It is also a fact familiar to 
every serious student of history or anthropology that no creed 
was ever promulgated on earth but had more good than bad in 
it; more truth than lies; more human nature than rascality. 
And it is suggestive, too, when one can remember from his own 
litter, that his mother’s people, who were Puritans, flogged out 
of New England his father’s people, who were Quakers. When 
you come to think it out, that is a little commentary on the 
futility and folly of religious persecutions. It is enough to 
make the offspring of the reconciled heretics willing to let live 
the contemporary Roger Williamses. And while there is no 
serious question that the Lion is the only person now extant 
who is always precisely right, he does feel to permit the Other 
Fellow to Exist. Even in Error. 

If thousands of the Lion’s adult male friends love to go to 
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Lodge, and bump their foreheads on the floor in salaams to the 
Most Worshipful Grand Panjandrum, the Supreme ( Supreme, 
mind you— the last word there is for God! ) Supreme Effulgent 
Khalif, the Serene Exalted Scribe, and all their noble train ; and 
to emerge upon the public street with bibs, sashes, and swords 
they fall all over; if thousands of others of his acquaintance 
enjoy getting red in the face, and breaking family ties, over the 
serious question whether their Infinite Father has to have His 
children ducked to keep from conflagrating them in eternal fire, 
or whether He will let them off if they are only spattered ; when 
he knows innumerable women with the right to have babies and 
get what is coming to mothers, but preferring to expend their 
vitality in functions whose epitaph is ** Thank heaven that’s 
over !” — when the Lion looks over these things and their in- 
numerable likes, there are but two alternatives open to his 
limited mind. And as under present restrictions he cannot get 
out and kill off all the fools (a fool being, as is well known, 
anyone who doesn’t know that We are Right), he sees no way 
out of it but to Let the Poor Things Live, and believe what 
they think they think. So long, only, as they do not override 
the few things we are all agreed upon to like. These things 
we calllaw. They are the compromise to which we have had 
to come, that we may be able to live within a mile or two of 
one another. And they are very wide-meshed. We have no 
laws to compel people to be Baptists ; nor to fine them for being 
Methodists; nor to force them to become Masons ; nor to desist 
therefrom ; nor even to have issue and live soberly. They are 
permitted to pick for themselves; and having agreed on enough 
basic matters for the purpose, Adventists, Catholics, Quakers, 
Agnostics, Knights of Pythias, Republicans, Socialists and 
Mugwumps, men, women and the sterile, all manage to live in 
the same community — not only without bloodshed, but often in 
great personal amity, when some accident shows one and another 
that the heretic is also human. The funny thing is, of course, 
that the whole caboodle of them —each little knot convinced 
that the other knots are all “*rather queer ’’— make common 
cause against any new heresy. 

And while the Lion has as thorough acontempt for Theosophy 
as any that know as little about it as he does can have, he de- 
spises some things even worse. One is the present persecution 
of the Point Loma school. Sprung by reporters, with the av- 
erage reportorial responsibility, the thing has been conducted 
half by meddlesome Tenderfeet who aim to civilize all California, 
and half by local churchmen. The Lion knows the school. The 
tenderfeet and bigots do not. Although the Universal Brother- 
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hood is a Theosophist institution, and the Lion has no brief 
for it, the bald fact is —as any honest and intelligent person 
will see who investigates — that these cranks have in the first 
place selected probably the most beautiful location occupied by 
any public or communal institution in the world ; that they have 
improved it with a taste, so far as architecture and engineer- 
ing are concerned, unsurpassed among us. From the artistic 
point of view, they are a lesson (and a little bit of a reproach) 
to the churches that are harrying them. So far as altruistic 
work is concerned, they are educating a large number of chil- 
dren, of many nationalities; perhaps in recondite things also, 
but certainly and clearly, as anyone can see who cares to, in the 
things we all agree are educational. ‘There are now about 125 
children in this school, including about 40 Cubans — among 
whom are brothers and sisters of some of the eleven Cuban 
children now detained at Ellis Island, N. Y., by ignorant immi- 
gration officials, and threatened with deportation as criminals. 
The Lion has talked with these pupils — and he can talk in the 
tongue their mothers talked to them. He doesn’t reckon he is 
fooled about them. If he is, it isn’t self-fooling, by knowing 
things without the trouble to learn them. These children have 
the visible evidence of being as well taught, as carefully 
shielded from impurity, as tenderly cared for, as the children in 
any institution in America. They may be taught theosophy 
also. ‘They may imbibe the notion that Universal Brotherhood 
is the way mankind is built — but they will be remedied of ¢hai 
when they graduate intoany American community. They have 
a training in music and art that certainly is not taught in our 
public schools. If they are learning anything bad, they have a 
genius for keeping the tokens out of their faces and their 
voices. They sing like young larks — not like school-children, 
but high-class part music. ‘They all read their music, down to 
the three-vear-old tots. ‘There are children there who play the 
violin well before they are fairly taller than the instrument. 
What the little Cubans, particularly, have learned here in one 
and two years is remarkable. There is not one probability in a 
hundred, to the experienced traveler, that any one child of any 
one person now concerned in the attempt to detain the new 
Cuban scholars has the “advantages” that the children at 
Point Loma have; and it is absolutely certain that the luckiest 
children in New York haven’t half as full and happy and sane a 
a life. And certainly, too, none of them can show better 
breeding. 

The Lion doesn’t know nor care anything about “*the Past of 
Mrs. Tingley,” the head of the Point Loma institution. So far 
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as the present goes, she is a sober appearing woman, well bred, 
with a head that any craniologist would call fine, and of beliefs 
the Lion has no truck with. But whatever she is or isn’t —if 
the manner is put on, and if the uncommonly well-framed femi- 
nine head is filled with trash, as may be — she is a most extra- 
ordinary organizer and administrator, an architect of rare 
ability, and is loved and trusted not only by the 125 children, 
but by the 150 adults of the colony. This by no means proves 
that she is right— every pretender has followers—it only 
proves that she has more character, of some sort, than any of 
those now engaged in trying to kill the school; and it is men- 
tioned here simply as bald fact, from which one may deduce 
precisely as one is framed to reason. The Lion does not vouch 
for her. But he does vouch for these facts. 

The children at Point Loma are an uncommonly attractive 
lot. The adults are certainly not all weak sisters. Among them 
are several men with hard enough heads to have become million- 
aires — not by picking the right parents, but by competition 
with other American business men. Perhaps the best known 
of them is Spaulding, the man who has for a generation made 
the best base balls in the world. Theclaim of the Immedicable 
Tenderfoot that the eleven Cuban children now held up at Ellis 
Island are in danger to become a public charge, is — well, it is 
Tenderfoot. The Point Loma institution has already spent 
something like $100,000 on the spot; and this is but the be- 
ginning. It is probably quite as responsible, financially, as the 
notorious Elbridge Gerry — who, unless common report lies, col- 
lects the coin of the charitable and never makes an accounting. 

If no one else turns Theosophist till the Lion does, the cult 
will die for want of recruits; but to have Cuba outraged, and 
California insulted, and humanity insulted, by a little mob of 
meddlers who break their: poor necks to keep a dozen Cuban 
children from having life and education in God’s Country and 
in an institution where their brothers and sisters are today so 
beautifully cared for—that seems to call for these mild re- 
marks. And in another number photographs may confirm 
them. 


There are three sorts of Americans — the futile few 

who have no patriotism at all; the easy multitude to 

KINDS. whom patriotism has become a mere fetish, and who 

make the most noise; and last of all those to whom it is a living 

religion. And these last shall be first. They weigh most. 

Here, as the whole world over, history is determined in the 
long run by the minority that use their heads to think with. 
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We have seen a good deal, in the last two or three years, of 
both kinds of patriotism ; and, even in so short a term, some 
test of their respective wearing qualities. The people who 
stood on a principle stand just where they did; for principles 
do not drift. You can lie down at night with the comforting 
assurance that the rock will be right there in the morning. 
You won’t have to bat your eyes and hunt around to find out 
where you do stand, and if All the Rest are There. If they 
aren’t, they’ll be there if you give them time enough. But the 
many who thought it easier to go with the crowd — to open 
their mouths in unison and let out the magnified roar of what- 
ever whisper chanced to befall their ears —they have followed 
one another so many ways, in so many circles, up so many hills 
only to come down again, that now they do not fairly know 
where they have been, where they are going, or what it was all 
about anyhow. And while they do not yet know it, maybe, 
they really are going the same way as the people they were 
almost ready to hang, only a little while ago. Their wander- 
ings took them nowhere — but how valiantly they did trudge ! 
Now, however, walking has lost its charm. They don’t care 
about it. They no longer even think to abuse such as decline 
to go wobbling with them through the Wilderness of Guess. 

How times have changed—and some of us with them—is 
marked by some new monument every day. For instance, not a 
voice is raised now to hang, draw, quarter or crucify — nor even 
to impeach—the most awful Fire-in-the-rear, Copperhead 
Traitor yet of record. Such Americans as always wish the 
United States Army to be kept at the highest standard of effi- 
ciency and manhood; such Americans as have sense enough to 
know that it can be kept so only by effort—they have become 
used to being abused by the people who sometimes doubt the 
wisdom of God, but never the Natural-Born Perfection of any- 
thing American. And they may feel tocongratulate the Judge- 
Advocate General of the Army, Brigadier-General George B. 
Davis, that his report to the Secretary of War comes in these 
mitigated times. 

The Judge Advocate General is a little startling, perhaps. 
His report shows that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 
one man out of every twenty in the U. S. Army was by court 
martial convicted of some offense. And the 5311 trials this 
year were, after all, 754 less than the record of the year pre- 
ceding. 

Nineteen officers and 4,864 enlisted men were convicted. 2,645 
were sentenced to dishonorable discharge from the army. 
Eight men were sentenced to death — four of them for murder. 
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1081 deserters were convicted; and there were 960 convictions 
for drunkenness. ‘Twelve men were convicted of murder, 46 of 
intent to murder, 9 of manslaughter, 477 of larceny, 11 of rape, 
5 of assault to commit rape. And so on. 

True it is that we “don’t know How the Other Half Lives.” 
But it is not to our credit that we do not care. Science, philan- 
thropy, even patriotism, are now trying to find out. It is only 
when we know conditions that we can help them ; and the slow 
world has begun to realize that when we help the Other Half 
we help ourselves. It is a pretty poor American who thinks it 
a desirable state of things that every twentieth man in the 
U. S. Army should have to be convicted in the course of a year 
for some offense against the law. It isa pretty poor American 
who guesses that the way to better this condition is to Let Her 
Rip, and incidentally to stone anyone who tries to Keep Her 
from Ripping. We can make better use of the American soldier 
than to turn him off with a hooray. Someone is to blame for 
such a sorry condition of things as the official report of the 
Judge Advocate-General discloses. The twentieth man is to 
blame for what he did; the other nineteen that were not con- 
victed have maybe a little fallen short in the influence they 
used toward him; but the vast burden of the disgrace — and 
God knows that story zs a disgrace — lies somewhere else. It 
is chiefly, no doubt, on the irresponsible shoulders of multitudi- 
nous carelessness, and the tendency to discharge the Whole 
Duty of Citizenship with a whoop— ‘‘What’s the matter with 
the Army? /?/s Ali Right!” But a Republic is where no man 
can dodge — though the most tempting place for some to think 
they can. And maybe you and I have not done all we might 
have done as Americans for our defenders. 


A couple of years ago the Mentally Unemployed pro- 
fessors of several very Eastern universities burned their 


OLD LADY. fingers with the ** Ross Case.” What were their blisters, 


the readers of this magazine at that time had some notion. 
These Constitutional Tenderfeet rushed in— impudently, ignor- 
antly, therefore dishonestly — to damn and down a Western in- 
stitution because it was Western. Not that they realized this 
motive. They are mostly men who look upon themselves as 
Good Citizens. But they never would have done what they did, 
but for the subconscious notion that nothing so much as a thou- 
sand miles westward from Them could be All Right. If the 
pestilent gossip had told them the same story of a university 
Inside the Sacred Precincts, they would have laughed him to 
scorn. They do know enough to know that no university 
should, would or could do such things. But being of the pro- 
vincialism which unto this day writes to ask the Lion if we are 
not troubled in Los Angeles by Indian forays,they just naturally 
swallowed any story as to the impossibility of a university in 
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The Wilds. They jumped to damn Stanford University. What 
t’'gehenna did a university think it was doing in California any- 
how ? And the Easternmost of them particularly damned Mrs. 
Stanford. The most typical of their spokesmen delicately 
termed this lonely woman of seventy, who has given thirty 
million dollars to the university which is all she has left of her 
husband and her son, “an Illiterate Old Lady, who regards both 
president and professors as her hired men, whose opinions and 
teachings and independence she has bought with money.” This 
characteristic Oracle of the Tenderfoot is not only professor in 
one of the prominent Eastern universities, but editor of an 
Eastern magazine of prominence. 

The Illiterate Old Lady who had such wonderful ** regards ” 
was at the time in Egypt. The university which her literate 
critics were so much worried about was being run —as it has 
always been run— by the grown Man that Illiteracy had the 
horse sense to select for president of it. 

But now the Illiterate Old Lady is at home again ; and to the 
trustees who will after her death take the burden of backing up 
the president, she has issued an address. It shows what an 
Illiterate Old Person she is. And while unfortunately there is 
not room in these crowded pages for the whole address, enough 
sample bricks may be taken of it to indicate the provocation 
they who know the facts have had to use impolite language 
as toward the ignorant and provincial meddler. 

Mrs. Stanford says: 

“The board of trustees should adopt such a plan for the nomination and 
appointment of professors and teachers, and the determination of their salaries, 
as experience of this and similar institutions may prove to be desirable. D: ring 
my administration the president of the university shall continue to have the 
exclusive control over the appointment and dismissal of professors and teachers 
as he has had heretofore. 


“The university must be forever maintained upon a strictly non-partisan 
and non-sectarian basis. It must never become an instrument in the hands 
of any political party or any religious sect or organization. I believe th: at the 


moral and religious development of the university will be better accomplished 
if entirely free from all denominational alliances, however slight the bond 
may be. 


“T desire that the university shall be forever kept out of politics, and that 
no professor shall electioneer among or seek to dominate other professors or 
the students for the success of any political party or candidate in any political 
contest. 

“I hope that every voter, whether professor or student, will always 
thoroughly inform himself upon every principle involved, and as to the merits 
of every candidate seeking his suffrage, and then vote according to his own 
best judgment and conscience, irrespective of any importunity of others. And 
in order to do this freely he should not be subjected to any importunity, since 
it is possible that cases might arise where a mere suggestion might be under- 
stood to be a covert demand. 

“Tt has been the history of universities that their professors rarely take the 
public rostrum in political campaigns. The very infrequency of their having 
done so would seem to prove that there is some sound reason why they should 
not. The reason, I think, is not far to find. When a professor speaks to a 
public audience, the audience is gathered together, to some extent at least, 
because he is a professor of a university. Whether they should do so or not, 
his hearers consider that he appears as a representative of the university of 
which he is a professor, and therefore voices its views and sentiments. It is 
impossible for some members of his audience, and prob: bly impossible for most 
of them, entirely to disassociate the man from his position. If they go to hear 
him because he is a professor, they must almost necessarily assume that the 
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views and sentiments which he expresses have a general foothold in his uni- 
versity; whereas such assumption may be very far from the actual fact of the 
case, and the public may thereby be greatly deceived. So far as he may repre- 
sent himself only; so far as it is the man and not the professor that speaks to 
public audiences, he should have the fullest possible liberty of speech 

but when the circumstances are such that he must know that he is being deemed 
by his hearers, or any of them, to be speaking for his university and voicing its 
views, then, unless he knows that he is indeed truly and correctly voicing those 
views, unless he knows that he is not deceiving his hearers in that regard, or 
even if he thinks he is correctly stating the views of his university, yet as he 
has not and could not have any authority to speak for it, he should keep silent. 

“Tf the professors of this university believe the above to be the true reason 
why professors of other universities have nearly altogether abstained from en- 
tering upon the public rostrum in the discussion of political and other questions 
upon which public feeling runs high and upon which the public is itself divided, 
then I indulge in the hope that they will follow their example. 

“The university has been endowed with a view of offering instruction free, 
or nearly free, that it may resist the tendency to the stratification of society, by 
keeping open an avenue whereby the deserving and exceptional may rise 
through their own efforts from the lowest to the highest stations in life. A 
spirit of equality must accordingly be maintained within the university. To 
this end it shall be the duty of the university authorities to prohibit excessive 
expenditures and other excesses on the part of students, and the formation or 
growth of any organization, custom or social function that tends to the de- 
velopment of exclusive or undemocratic castes within the university, and to 
exclude from the institution any one whose conduct is inconsistent with the 
spirit of the foundation. 


“The purpose of this requirement is not only to assure the practical char- 
acter of the instruction and to prevent such instruction as will not tend di- 
rectly ‘to qualify students for personal success and direct usefulness in life,’ 
but to protect the university from the cost of instructing and from the baneful 
influence of a class, bound to infest the institution as the country grows older, 
who wish to acquire a university degree or fashionable educational veneer for 
the mere ornamentation of,idle and purposeless lives. 

“The moving spirit of the founders in the foundation and endowment of 
the Leland Stanford Junior University was love of humanity and a desire to 
render the greatest possible service to mankind. The university was designed for 
the betterment of mankind morally, spiritually, intellectually, physically and ma- 
terially. The public at large, and not alone the comparatively few students 
who can attend the university, are the chief and ultimate beneficiaries of the 
foundation. While the instruction offered must be such as will qualify the 
students for personal success and direct usefulness in life, they should under- 
stand that it is offered in the hope and trust that they will become thereby of 
greater service to the public. 

“As stated in the letter to the trustees, accompanying the founding grant, 
‘The object is not alone to give the student a technical education, fitting him 
for a successful business life, but it is also to instill into his mind an appre- 
ciation of the blessings of this Government, a reverence for its institutions, 
and a love of God and humanity, to the end that he may go forth and by pre- 
cept and example spread the great truths by the light of which his fellow men 
will be elevated and taught how to obtain happiness in this world and in the 
life eternal.’ 

“JANE LATHROP STANFORD, 
“Surviving Founder of the Leland Stanford Junior University. 

“San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 3, 1902.” 

Anything in this to cause the Unmitigated Eastern Shaman 
of Culture to yearn to slap the Illiterate Old Lady in the face 
again ? 

Those who seriously know or care about Education, East or 
West, know that these are no idle words. That is the spirit of 
Stanford ; and besides that spirit it has quite as competent tech- 
nical guidance as any of the universities of the Serene East. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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The Critic for November prints 
4& symposium of Reviewers; giving 
tn extenso the more or less authentic and 
important notions as to their function entertained by 
various and sundry prominent adjudicators of Literature for those who 
Need to be Told. Collectively and generally, the gentlemen have a hand- 
some concept of their duty, and an optimistic content with the manner in 
which they discharge it; and the (rific has done well to inform us how 
soberly they take themselves and their job. ‘‘ Job” is not a misprint. 
They are paid very clever salaries by their respective papers to tell the 
subscriber what he ought to read, and what not, and why. 

But Fate loves her little joke. Or God His, or whoever it is that doth 
determine us. And whatever or whoever it was that was smart enough to 
create a world of puppets that think themselves smarter, it all comes to the 
same thing. God never did take himself so seriously as the puppets do. 

Whatever Fate it was, it was one still humorous, that tucked into the 
same number of the (rific an everyday example which is worth all the 
symposiums on earth as showing what criticism really is. And this is no 
sorehead utterance. The Lion has published ten books. Out of the thou- 
sands of *“‘ reviews’’ of them, less than a dozen have been hostile. And 
precisely one has put its finger on the sore spots that are there. The rest 
have hoorayed over them, to the author’s comfort, but not to his convic- 
tion. The average trouble is, with our reviewing, that the reviewer either 
does not read the book, or that he knows no more about it afte, it has been 
read. Except, of course, whether it pleases Aim. 

Frank Hamilton Cushing was one of the most extraordinary scientists 
this country has ever produced. He was also one of the most literary of 
all our scientists. Very few reviewers now extant know as much about 
any one thing as he knew about several things; and not five per cent of 
them, the country over, can so gently entreat the English language as he 
did. One might have presumed that even in New York there could be 
found some one of those who make their living of the Person that Writes 
who would have heard of this Poe of our Ethnology. 

But the Critic—which probably would not ring for the police if you 
called it to its face a fair example and professional oracle of American 
scholarship, conscience and literary taste—the Critic, in reviewing the 
beautiful posthumous book Cushing left us, of Zu#i Folk Tales, says it is 
by ‘‘ F. H. Cushman ;”’ and that “‘ the extremely interesting studies of the 
Zuni tribe made by Mr. Cushman during his long residence among them 

- . are . . nowarranged for publication by Major Powell.” 

Incompetent as the whole ‘“‘ review’”’ is, these two lines are enough to 
prove several things. First, that the C7z/zc gave so important a book toa 
rank ignoramus to review — and “ rank ignoramus”’ is an easy word for the 
reviewer who doesn’t know Frank Cushing’s very name, or that Major 
Powell — God rest him! —did not prepare this volume for publication. 
It proves that the “‘ reviewer’’ did not read this book ; and that if he had 
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done so it would have done him little good, since he had not read the many 
other books it needs to make one a competent, an honest, or even a decent, 
critic of this one. And it proves (what the layman may need to be shown, 
but no scholar does) that the Critic, like the average magazine, indeed, 
neither knows nor much cares as to the function of real reviewing. It suc- 
ceeds in corralling many charming persons who know whether a book 
ravishes the grammar or no; and whocan render their verdict with much ease 
to our finer rhetorical sensibilities. But that the first and foremost duty, 
privilege and joy of criticism is to Know What You Are Talking About — 
alas! this is seriously dreamed of by but two publications in the East. 
And the Cri/ic not only isn’t one of them; it was born so that it never can 
be. Itis so easy tothink that the skill to juggle words smoothly is All 
There Is To [t. Novels and poems get frequently very competent and en- 
tertaining reviews ; for the verdict in their case is a matter of opinion — 
and opinions are easy to the “‘lithery.’’ But it is a sad fact that whena 
book which requires knowledge to its reviewing goes to the reviewers, it 
finds few competent — and as few ready to admit that they are unprepared. 
Specialists who write books are familiar with this unhappy fact; and ina 
loose way almost any Westerner who reads Eastern reviews of Western 
books discovers the same state of things. Criticism is wonderfully benig- 
nant, nowadays —to everything except accuracy. It is encouraging to 
find, in this same symposium of the Crific’s, several confessions of the sins 
of modern reviewing — by the Other Fellow. 


They who follow our latter-day “‘literature”’ as a task —and 


XEAL surely no sane human being pursues it closely, unless by compul- 


FORCE. sion of duty — have reason enough for sympathy with the divers 


who usea vo grope in California waters —the disproportion of an ocean of 
slop to a few pearls. But being in the pearl business, we dive cheerfully, 
shake off the wet, and are grateful when we come not up empty-handed. 
We have come to know about where pearls are likeliest to be found — and 
the more encouraging fact that they may turn up anywhere. And a pearl’s 
a pearl, wherever it came from. 

It has become pretty widely understood, among all licensed divers, that 
any shell from Whatcom, Wash., is worth opening. We have invariably 
found pearls from that quiet, serious, sensitive little woman, through whom 
a whole vast State is chiefly known to the literary map — Ella Higginson. 
May her shadow never grow less; for her substance is the Real Thing. 
Even the East has discovered her. ‘The Macmillan Co. —a little the most 
conservative house in America; for it prints more books than almost any 
other, and probably fewer books one could wish unprinted — has just issued 
new editions of Mrs. Higginson’s former book of poems and book of short 
stories ; and almost in the same breath her first novel — Mariella, of Out 
West. 

The title is as you look at it; but the book is a living thing. Noone 
now abetting the indigestion of the printing press would need to blush for 
having written it. Asa matter of fact, few of them could have done so — 
not that they lack the technic, but that they have lost the heart. Some of 
them ‘‘know’’ much more than does this eager, young-minded daughter 
of the Spaces, to whom the hardnesses and the pleasures of life have been 
not stunting but fertile. But they, the more advantaged, have swapped 
for sawdust dolls the ability to feel as she can feel; therefore the ability 
to write of Human Nature so poignantly; as Nature is, and not as she 
may be reconstructed upon a dummy in the shop of the literary dress- 


maker. ’ 
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One of the hardest things one can find 'to say of the environment of 
** Mariella ’’ is that it is a pity one who could write of it so—so search- 
ingly, yet so unbitterly, so above it yet not spoiled by it (as we so often are 
by the things we feel above) — should have had to know it by experience. 
And no one will read this book without realizing that it is from life, though 
artistically removed from bald photography. And how exquisitely it is 
drawn ! 

Aside from its vivid portraiture of a certain walk in American life, there 
are — big proportion for any one novel —at least four lasting characters. 
The heroine, ‘‘ Mariella,’’ is a striking creation ; and if more touched with 
nerves than a Western girl should be who had picked the right parents, is 
of that triumph in fiction —another woman for us to fall in love with. 
Her mother is hardly less acreation. ‘*‘ Mahlon Proudfoot’’ is as real as 


he is rare. ‘* Leaming’’ convinces us almost against our will. And there 
are others in this remarkable story who may stand as uncommon portraits 
—uncommon in that they look like the party painted. The handsome, 
stolid Lothario is particularly one of them. 

It is to thank Mrs. Higginson. So long as she will do this sort of work, 
she shall have welcome from such as take literature as they take other re- 
lations of life — from the initiate, and not from street mountebanks. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A straight and comprehending look into that foulest product of War 





civilization — foulest, though not most vicious or dangerous — the THAT IS 


city slum, leaves no one unaffected, but the reaction varies with 
the molecular constituency and atomic weight of the looker. Some it 
moves tocontempt, some to unavailing pity. Some it stirs with wonder at 
the mysterious decrees of the All-wise and All-powerful; some wrestle 
long and earnestly in prayer to amend those decrees. Some it drives to 
fierce philippic against social and economic order; some take refuge in 
rainbow visions of heaven brought down to earth by legislation. Occa- 
sionally there is one in whom it rouses the fighting blood, and who enlists 
for concentrated and life-long warfare, not against the crime, ignorance 
and disease which are the children of the slum, but against the slum itself. 
Jacob A. Riis — New York’s ‘‘ most useful citizen,”’ 
is one of the fighting kind. His Battle with the Slum is a heartening 


in Roosevelt’s phrase 


record of the progress that has been made in New York city —anda prom- 
ise of what can be done otherwheres — by increasing effort and limitless 
patience, even in the face of the combined forces of greed, ignorance and 
indifference. 

There is no space here to do more than name the four simple remedies 
which are infallibly specific against the slum-disease — fresh air, light, 
water and elbow-room — and the greatest of these is elbow-room. For in- 
formation how, and how much, they have been administered in a city 
where they are of exceeding cost, the reader must refer to Mr. Riis’s story. 

It is a true book and a vital one — the expression of the deepest thought 
and profoundest emotion of a strong and earnest man. It will interest, 
therefore, every reader who is worth interesting. That it sounds a 
peculiarly personal note for this reviewer may be due to a single sentence 
in the opening chapter. ‘* A handful of Methodist women made the Five 
Points decent.’”’” My mother, then a school-teacher and not long from 
her father’s farm, was of that handful. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$2 net. 


UPLIFTING. 
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All3the qualities which have given Jack London’s short stories 
their compelling grip are well in evidence in his first novel, 4 


a8 BASEEEE, Daughter of the Snows, with proof besides that his art is equal to 


** WHO GO DOWN 


the largercanvas. Yet the real secret of his power lies just in the fact that 
he is no mere spinner of tales — indeed, this broad-shouldered, square-set, 
firm-lipped, merry-eyed young man seems hardly of a piece with ‘‘the liter- 
ary world” atall. But he isa man who has Done Things — things far out- 
side the routine of ordinary lives. And in doing them, he has made them 
a part of himself. Outside this field of his own experience he does not 
go for material. Each of his stories, therefore, has a part of Aimse//in it 
—and he is a Man of Power. Small wonder that they hold attention with a 
firm clinch. I do not know from which of the younger writers we may 
expect more important work as his field enlarges and his powers ripen- 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Lafcadio Hearn not only knows Japan — he comprehends it, in 
so far as one man may possibly grasp a national life. Its man- 
NATION. ners, its customs, its habits of mind and heart, its traditions, its 
religions, its superstitions — all these he has studied, not with the curiosity 
of a stranger examining foreign and outlandish/things, but with the sym- 
pathy of a man learning to know his fellow men. This attitude is rare 
enough, but with it he has the gift—rarer yet—of so translating and ex- 
plaining’ these alien and unaccustomed, thoughts, beliefs and rules of 
action as to make it at once evident that after all they are within the laws 
of life which are the common property of mankind. ; Indeed, he has inter- 
preted Japan to the Western nations so thoroughly and with such fascina- 
tion as has probably never been matched by any other effort to make the 
inner truth of one gace understanded of another. Ao//0, the latest of some 
half-score books which have come from his pen during the last dozen 
years, falls no whit short of the rest in charm of style, depth of insight, 
breadth of view or delicacy of fancy. The illustrations, by Genjiro Yeto, 
are of remarkable force, fitness and beauty. They would have madea 
poor book tolerable ; they add the finishing touch of attraction to this one. 
I should have bought it if the publishers had not sent it for review — and 
a reviewer can hardly express his approval more warmly than that. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. net. 


Winthrop Lippitt Marvin’s American Merchant Marine isa 


TO THE SEA =—s valuable historical study, and eminently readable as well. The 
= field is a large one and is broadly covered, the growth of our 


shipping interests being traced from the ‘faire pinnace of thirty tons”’ 
launched at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607 down to the 7,000-ton lake 
steamer of 1900. The romance of the subject is given due space, as could 
hardly be avoided in considering the whalers, the clipper-ships, and the 
deep-sea fisheries. Mr. Marvin’s long and careful study has been inspired 
by a thorough-going enthusiasm. Indeed he seems, like Nelson, to have a 
conveniently *‘ blind eye’’ for use at discretion. One would not suspect 
from any suggestion in this book that an American ship had ever put out 
loaded with rum, calico and beads to return with a cargo of “ black ivory,’» 
nor is the ‘“‘American bucko mate’’ so much as hinted at. By consequence, 
there is some ground for styling the work an ‘‘appreciation and lament”’ 
rather than admitting it as balanced history. The author’s firm convic- 
tion that a subsidizing policy is the only sane one appears clearly. He be- 
lieves that the sectional jealousies which led up to the Civil War were 
responsible for its abandonment, and — apparently —- that to this more than 
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to any other one cause has been due our failure to retain a fair propor- 
tion of the world’s carrying trade. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2 
net. 

Leander Keyser’s Birds of the Rockies is an entertaining record TRAVELS 
of the wanderings of a bird lover and student in Colorado. The OF A 
author is of that rapidly growing class who find profit and pleas- SRD teres. 
ure in minute and sympathetic observation of bird life and habits. The 
book is fully and beautifully illustrated and will delight a wide circle of 
readers. Mr. Keyser falls into some minorerrors. Any Californian, orni- 
thologist or not, would have told him that the house-finch (Carpodacus 
Mexicanus /frontalis) is distinctly not “restricted to the Rocky Moun- 
tain district,’ if ‘“‘ linnet’’ had been mentioned as an equivalent name. 
As for the water-ousel (Cinclus Mexicanus), which Mr. Keyser says is not 
known ‘“‘ anywhere else on this continent ’’ than in the Rocky Mountains, I 
watched one of them not long ago forat least half an hour plunging 
through the swift current of the stream in San José’s beautiful natural 
park. And I note three other birds which he namesas peculiar tothe Rocky 
Mountains, but which are to be found in the California check-list. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $3 ne/; postage 20 cents. 


In his accustomed fashion, with never a wasted sentence,and WHY 
hardly a superfluous word, Dr. David Starr Jordan,in Zhe Blood 
of the Nation, drives straight to the core of the largest and most 
fundamental question of them all. For why strive to perfect the art of 
ship-building, if steel and oak are to disappear and leave only tin and punk- 


NATIONS 
FALL. 


hearted alder? Or to plan stately temples if marble and granite must soon 
give place to crumbling sandstone and shale? Or to agonize over social 
and economic problems, if men and women are to be of degenerate breed ? 
Dr. Jordan holds that there is no such thing as race-degeneration among 
men or animals, except by the destruction of the best and their failure 
to perpetuate their kind; that nations do not die or decay except from the 
top; and that of all the influences tending towards national deterioration 
war is by far the deadliest and most irremediable, and he maintains these 
positions with force and cogency not to be escaped from. American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. 40 cents, meé. 

The Yale lectures on the Responsibilities of Citizenship (upon ““ THE MOUTH 
the Wm. E. Dcdge foundation ) were this year delivered by Bishop OF THE 
Henry C. Potter, of New York. The somewhat formidable title RIGHTEOUS.’ 
under which they are now; published— 7he Citizen in his Relation to 


the Industrial Situation — will not scare away from them any reader who 
knows Bishop Potter’s clear vision, sane logic, broad sympathy, and en- 
tirely fearless frankness. To every living being knowledge accrues in 
greater or less degree —- usually less; some few genuinely think; rarely 
one acquires wisdom. Bishop Potter has it. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1 net. 


The Spanish nobleman, ‘‘ one of the greatest grandees of Old SOMEWHAT 
Castile,’’ who compels his convent-bred daughter todon breeches |. OF A : 
and a sword and follow him to the extermination of heresy in Hol- BASES PARELY. 
land, is almost matched by the fascinating French gallant, of Huguenot 
faith, who remains for two years in a German monastery to escape the 
ardent (but strictly honorable) wooing of one of the loveliest maidens in 
Paris, and the persuasions of her titled father. J. Breckenridge Ellis has 
captured them both in his Hol/and Wolves, with other characters nearly as 
Naturally, about anything might be expected to happen under 


unique. 
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such circumstances ; and, in fact, about everything does happen that could 

have been predicted —and some things that would have eluded the pro- 

phetic vision of Nostradamus, the Transcendental. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 

It is hardly less of a triumph to retell thoroughly familiar 

stories ina new and striking manner, than to invent new ones. 


NEW SETTING. , . : 
— Isabel Lovell has succeeded notably in the former effort with her 


Stories in Stone From the Roman Forum —a rather awkward title and quite 
unpromising of the deft and rapid art with which the mosaic of the book 
itself has been put together. Her plan has been to take first the Forum as 
a whole, then each constituent part of it, and tell the When and the Why 
of each temple, statue, arch, pillar and altar. Since life in ancient Rome 
centered in the Forum ina manner scarcely to be comprehended of modern 
communities, the author had practically unlimited range over all Roman his- 
tory, legend and tradition. She has taken advantage of this liberty in 
fashion both brilliant and scholarly. The Macmillan Co., New York. 


$1.50 neZ. 


THE BREATH The sting of salt spray driven by the gale, the singing of the 
OF THE wind through the rigging, the wild rush of the ‘‘ Lucy Foster”’ 


NOT ON 


SLIGHT 


OCEAN- or the ‘ Nannie O” as she leaps from the top of one sea to the top 
of another, racing home under a “‘ drivin’ skipper,’’ the reckless cheer with 
which seamen of the full blood rub elbows with the deadliest dangers — 
such things as these are the inspiration in James B. Connolly’s stories 
Out of Gloucester. Each of the half dozen is told with a swing and 
swiftness that would enliven even a dull reader, and one of them—‘* A 
Fisherman of Costla’’—adds a note of sympathy and self-sacrifice so 
piercingly tender as to lift it quite out of the rank of “‘average’’ short 
stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

The inaugurating lectures of the new ‘Chair of Chinese” at 
Columbia University, which were delivered by Dr. Herbert Allen 


ACQUAINTANCE. Giles, Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge, are 


THE PRICE 
OF A 


now published under the title China and the Chinese. Intended rather to 
stimulate interest in the subject than to treat exhaustively any branch of 
it, they give every evidence of a thoroughly sound scholarship and dis- 
criminating interpretation. Although the lecturer modestly refers to the 
half-dozen lectures as “‘slight in themselves,’’ they are worth several 
shelves full of Books on Foreign Countries by People who Passed Through 
Them. ‘The Columbia University Press, New York ( The Macmillan Co., 
agents). $1.50 met. 
Booth Tarkington is as interesting as usualin Zhe Two Van- 
revels, though not all of his character drawing is convincing. In- 


PRETENSE. deed the very foundation of the story—a mistake in identity 


persisting almost to the end of it—-is a considerable strain on credulity 
under the circumstances. The scene is an aristocratic little city in Southern 
Indiana, the time just before the war against Mexico, and the real Vanrevel 
gets the girl finally, while the pretender pays with his life for his mas- 
quing. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. 
$1.50. 

Mary Imlay Taylor’s fairy tales—a new experiment for this historical 
novelist —are clever, humorous, delightful. The book is called Little Mis- 
tress Good Hope, the illustrations are so good as to cause regret that there 
are not more, and any child who vets it for Christmas will be lucky. A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50 wef; postage 12 cents. 
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“Kwang Wung Tse, the eminent conchologist, after teaching THE FRUIT 
the elements of Chinese music in the University of Mexico for OF RIPE 
several years, spent some twenty days in the United States. His SSUDYT. 
book onthe manners, customs and habits of the American foreign devils 
adds weightily to the already conclusive evidence of their filth, immorality, 
superstition, ignorance and general unfitness to live’’ Shanghai 7imes, 
April /, 1904. 

The book above mentioned has not yet been published. But Edward S. 
Morse, after four years in Japan, during two of which he “ held the chair 
of Zodlogy in the Imperial University of Tokyo,’’ spent a few days in 
China. His Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes is illustrated by repro- 
ductions from sketches ‘* made on the spot in ill-lighted rooms, amidst 
jostling crowds.”’ After contemplating ‘“*the people with their cruelty, 
their filth, their ignorance, the abject position of their women,’’ he con. 
cludes that the hostility of the Chinese towards alien races is ‘‘about the 
only evidence of manhood, from the standpoint of a Christian nation, that 
they possess.’’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50, nefé. 

Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., ‘‘ Assisted by 319 American Men of MANY MEN 
Marked Accomplishment,’’ has produced 7he Boy—How to Help OF MANY 
Him Succeed. The “ assistance ’’ was given by answering some MINDS. 
or all of 25 questions, such as, ** Which, in your opinion, contributes the 
more to success, ability or experience ?”’ and ‘‘ Which do you consider 
the best six books for the boy to read ?’’ The answers to the latter ques- 
tion form a really delicious study in taste, the works named ranging from 
** Persuasions to Early Piety ’’ and *‘ Finney’s Revival Lectures,”’ through 
the ‘‘ Works of Spencer’’ and “ Blackstone’s Commentaries,’’ to the 
“Works of Rabelais’’ and the *‘ Blue Poetry Book.’’ Five gentlemen 
recommend the dictionary for steady reading, while Banker Henry 
Clews frankly considers his own works as taking precedence of all 
literature except the Bible and Shakespeare, and good history and biog- 
raphy. Oakwood Publishing Company, Boston. $1.25. 

A maiden of modern Rome — beautiful, rich and brilliant — who ANOTHER 
dreams o’ nights of a previous existence as a Vestal Virgin in the FROM 


. , . : CRAWFORD. 
ancient city and of a male intruder who disturbs her peace of 


mind, is the magnet in Marion Crawford’s Cecilia. Her dream is shared 
somewhat after the fashion of /eler /bbetson, but the obstacles to a union 
outside of the common dream are not so insurmountable in Mr. Crawford’s 

story as they were in Du Maurier’s. It is very likely my fault rather than 

the author’s that the latter part of the story reminds me of a much elabor 

ated variation on the Courtship of Miles Standish. At any rate the book 

adds testimony to Mr. Crawford’s skill as architect and constructor — and 

he uses excellent materials. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 

Whether his verses drew Fred Emerson Brooks ontothe lecture THE 

JUDGMENT 


platform, or the platform drew the verses out of him, is imma- 
OF EXPERTS. 


terial. At any rate, his Pickell’s Charge and Other Poems is 


ss ” 


precisely adapted to the needs of a professional entertainer,’’ with 
heroic thrills, tears and laughter, blended in about the right proportion. 
The publishers’ circular is rather richer than usual, containing opinions 
from those eminent literary critics, Generals Sherman, Miles, Sheridan 
and Howard, Bill Nye, Chauncey Depew and Sir Henry Irving, together 
with a real gem from the Atlanta Constitution, which discovers in Mr. 


Forbes & Co., 


Brooks ‘‘a great poet and a genius of great ability.’ 


Boston. * $1.25. 
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The Four Feathers were white and came to Harry Feversham from three 
officers of the regiment he had left, and from the woman who loved him, 
in token of their belief that he was acoward. Really his bravery was of 
a high and persistent type, as he finally succeeded in proving to all who 
had misjudged him. The novel has been “developed”? by A. E. W. 
Mason from a short story of his own, and put on considerable unneceesary 
fat during the process. Tite Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Flight of Rosy Dawn isa slight but pleasant story of a Chinese lad 
who runs away from his Berkeley home for fear of innoculation against 
the ‘‘ Black Plague.’’ Pauline Bradford Mackie tells it, and Josephine 
Bruce illustrates it. The text refereuce and the argosy seem to indicate 
that the frontispiece was intended to bea sketch of Portsmouth Square, 
San Francisco. Nothing else about the picture offers a hint of it. L.C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 40 cents net. 


Geo. H. Cooper believes that the Decimal Notation is ‘‘ nothing short of 
a crime against humanity,’’ and proposes to place the science of numbers 
on a sound basis with his Elementary Arithmetic of the Octimal Notation. 
As a sample of his method of “‘ simplifying ”’ things, one may note that the 
figures 717 under his system would be read seven etred et-seven and would be 
equivalent to 463 under our present system. ‘The Whitaker & Ray Co., San 
Francisco. 25 cents. 

In his second series of Condensed Novels. Bret Harte has dealt with 
Kipling, Hope, Stevenson, e/ a/ in much the fashion of his long-ago bur- 
lesques upon Thackeray, Bulwer and other novelists of their day. Readers 
who find parody an entertaining form of literary art will doubtless be in- 
terested. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. 

One can easily forgive an occasional indiscretion for the sake of the real 
freshness and vigor with which Gouverneur Morris tells the story of A/ad- 
din O’Brien. Wove and tattle— both physical and spiritual —are the 
subjects most to the fore. The Century Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. $1.25. 

Coquo and the King’s Children, at the very start of their travels, discover 
a tiny fairy in a roasting potato, and their further adventures, as told by 
Cornelia Baker, are even more fantastic. The illustrations in color, by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins, are of extra quality. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
31.50 vet. 

Mayken, it seems, was the pet name of Marie of Orange and Nassau, 
laughter of William the Silent. Jessie Anderson Chase has woven a good 
stury for girls from incidents, real aad imaginary, of her girlhood. A. Cc. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 31.29 nzt, postage 13 cents. 


v 


uluring. The text by Carolyn Wells, is intended to be amusing nonsense. 


Nonsense it certainly is, and doubtless it amused the author. A. C. 
M:Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.5) 22f; delivered $1.68. 


Fanny Young Cory’s illustrations to the Pete and Polly Stories are really 


The Boy and the Baron, vy Adelina Knapp, originally appearing in S¢. 
Vicholas, now comes outin book form. It is a brisk and readable story of 
Germany in the days of Rudolf of Hapsburg. The Century Co., New 
York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1 met. 

1 Captured Santa Claus is a pleasant little war-time story of a Con- 
federate officer who takes some risks to carry Christmas gifts to his family. 
“homas Nelson Page is the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
75> cents. 

A recent addition to the *‘ English Men of Letters”’ series is 7Zennyson, 
by Sire Alfred Lyall, K. C. B. The Macmillan Co., New York. 75 
cents, nel. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Sonducted by WILLIA E. SMYTHEC 


THE FAILURE OF THE WATER AND 
FOREST COMMISSION. 
NE year ago the California Water and Forest Association 
© appointed a Commission to frame a new code of water 
laws. ‘The body consisted of nine men of eminence in 
legal, educational, and scientific walks. If these distinguished 
gentlemen had been able to devote their time to the important 
undertaking, and to give a fair hearing to all shades of public 
opinion, they would have produced a code of laws creditable to 
the intelligence and public spirit, and adequate to the present 
and future needs, of the greatest State on the Pacific Coast. 
But they are all extremely busy men. Seven of the nine are 
charged with heavy responsibilities in important public posi- 
tions. The other two are practising attorneys, whose business 
is largely, if not chiefly, concerned with the interests of private 
water companies. Of these two, one accepted the burden of 
drafting the new law, while the other advised with him as to 
its legal bearings. Thus the proposed law may fairly be char- 
acterized as the product of the legal representatives of private 
water interests in the State of California. This statement is 
made without the slightest intention of casting any reflection upon 
the integrity of these eminent attorneys. They are able men 
who command everybody’s respect. They are men of high 
public spirit, keenly appreciative of the duties of citizenship. 
Nevertheless, they think the thoughts and breathe the atmos- 
phere of the private water companies which for many years 
they have faithfully served in the capacity of paid attorneys. 
Men are governed by their surroundings. Good men do right 
as they see the right, but they see the right according to their 
training and associations. Thus the measure chiefly devised 
by Hon. John D. Works of Los Angeles, with the advice of 
Mr. Frank H. Short of Fresno, might well be entitled : 

AN ACT FOR THE PROTECTION AND ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF PRIVATE SPECULATION IN THE 
WATER SUPPLY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Of the seven other members of the Commission, two ( Elwood 
Mead and IF’. H. Newell) were unable to attend its sessions, but 
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Mead and F. H. Newell) were unable to attend its sessions, but 
sent representatives ; the presidents and professors of our two 
Universities were probably passive spectators of the pro- 
ceedings, which were mostly matters of legal arrangement 
and construction; while Chief Justice Beatty declined to 
sign the report or to assume any responsibility for its pro- 
visions, believing it would be improper for him to partici- 
pate in framing a measure which he may later be called upon 
to interpret as a judicial officer. Judge Works and Mr. 
Short — and particularly the former, since he is understood 
to be almost the sole author of the measure —are to be 
warmly commended for the patience and toil they bestowed 
upon it. This bill of eighty-five sections, with its preliminary 
report, does indeed represent a vast amount of painstaking and 
conscientious labor. There are few citizens of California who 
would give so generously of their time and learning without 
compensation as these gentlemen have done. There can be no 
doubt that the product of their research, their thought and 
their consideration of the issues involved, represents their 
honest and sincere conviction of what would be best for the 
people of California. That it represents, in any adequate sense 
of the term, the matured conviction of the other members of 
the Commission, I am unwilling upon present evidence to con- 
cede or to believe. With even more confidence it may be asserted 
that it does not represent the wishes of the vast majority of the 
Water and Forest Association, nor of those engaged in the irri- 
gation industry, nor of that large disinterested public sentiment 
which earnestly seeks to lay broad foundations upon which new 
and splendid institutions may be reared in California. To put 
it bluntly, the Commission has made a report which is altogether 
disappointing. It has failed utterly in the accomplishment of 
the purpose for which it was constituted. What is infinitely 
worse, it has violated — unintentionally and even unconsciously, 
perhaps, but none the less effectually —the solemn pledge of 
the Water and Forest Association to its large membership and 
to the people of California. 


A review of the proposed law in detail reveals sins 
»ROUS both of omission and of commission. For instance, the 


— ie great object of water reform in this State was sup- 





posed to be to provide a just and lasting adjudication of existing 
rights, in order that knotty complications might be untangled, 
and the road paved for a better use of the remaining supply. 
This law makes no provision for such an adjudication. Another 
object of reform was to provide a good system of administration 
to take charge of the distribution of water. ‘This law does not 
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provide any such plan, save by the extraordinary and danger- 
ous method of permitting private companies to have in their 
employ “deputy engineers,” clothed with the power of the 
State, “‘to regulate such supply and the use and the manner 
thereof, the compensation of such deputy to be paid by such 
person, company or corporation.” God help the unfortunate 
farmers who depend for their small ditches upon the waters of 
a stream placed in the hands of “‘deputy engineers,” employed 
by great private corporations, but acting under the power of 
the State in “regulating such supply and the use and the 
manner thereof!” Talk about litigation under the present 
system! Talk about “‘shotgun methods” in the distribution 
of water! Wait until the lawyers have a chance to tackle 
the 85 sections of this law and you will see litigation! And 
wait until the “‘deputy engineers” paid by “such person, 
company or corporation,” begin to distribute water at the ex- 
pense of the people who cannot afford to employ such private 
police and you will hear the voice of the shotgun in the land! 
The elaborate provisions for fixing the charges of water “sold 
or rented” are dangerous in the extreme to the consuming 
public. Like every other feature of the bill, they are framed 
in the interest of the water-speculators and water-merchants 
rather than of the water-users. The attempt to limit ripa- 
rian rights to actual beneficial use is, of course, a move in 
the right direction, yet it will be necessary to weigh the precise 
propositions of the bill very carefully with reference to condi- 
tions prevailing on many streams — the Santa Ana, for instance 
—tosee that even this feature of the bill is not designed to 
favor the speculators at the expense of the older appropriators 
and users. All the vital reforms for which the organized irri- 
gation movement has been working many years, with possibly 
one exception, are either untouched by this bill or so badly mud- 
dled as to effect no practical good. ‘The exception, if there be 
one, is in the matter of guarding new appropriations so that 
vested rights may be freed from the constant menace of new 
diversions for which water is not actually available. The pro- 
posed Board of Engineers could protect the public in this re- 
spect. It could not do so, however, in the thorough and satis- 
factory manner that is done in Wyoming, simply because there 
is no provision for the adjudication of old rights. The Board 
merely has power to investigate what diversions have been made 
and to issue licenses for the amount of water which it thinks 
has been applied beneficially. ‘These licenses settle nothing 
whatever. They might have some value in the nature of expert 
evidence in future litigation, but that is all. What is wanted 
is an adjudication that shall actually adjudicate — a settlement 
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that shall really settle something definitely and finally. Any- 
thing short of that is not worth doing. It is only an invitation 
to enter upon more litigation. The plan embodied in the bill 
for measuring the streams, and so obtaining exact information in 
regard to the water resources of the State, is admirable, and it 
is something which must, of course, be done. But we cannot, 
for the sake of one clear advantage, saddle California with the 
whole mass of this complicated and dangerous measure. ‘There 
is a much better way of obtaining the needed data. However 
good their intentions may have been, the labors of the Commis- 
sion have brought ferth an impossible law. 

But it is not in its details that the measure is chiefly disap- 
pointing. In fact, these need not be considered at all in passing 
judgment upon it. They pale into utter insignificance in com- 
parison with its broad generic defects. 


What is the policy of the California Water and Forest 


association Association? Does anybody know? Can anybody find 





“aT?” out? Do its solemn declarations, in annual convention 
assembled, count for anything ? Can an association, any more 
than a man, give its pledge to the public, invite our support 
upon that basis, and then proceed to do precisely the reverse of 
what it promised to do, without forfeiting the confidence of the 
public? These are the questions which candid men will ask 
upon learning the nature of the proposed law. And it is be- 
cause they know there can be no logical answer that they will 
instantly acquit the majority of the commission of any real 
share in the work. As to the minority, who actually framed the 
measure, we can only assume that they are so completely en- 
shrouded in the fogs and mists of private water speculation 
that they really could not see the sunlit heights of Public In- 
terest on which the Association had fixed its eyes. 

This movement began three years ago. Its promoters were 
prominent citizens of San Francisco who sincerely desired to do 
something to increase the greatness of California. ‘The meet- 
ing, at which the Water and Forest Association was launched, 
was called ‘* The Flood Waters Convention.” The circulars sent 
out, the speeches made, and the interviews furnished the news- 
papers by the leaders of the undertaking, all breathed the spirit 
of public enterprise. In fact, the impression prevailed that the 
movement would ask for a large issue of State bonds to store 
the flood waters. Most unfortunately, the promoters antagon- 
ized the national irrigation movement at the start, particularly 
in Southern California. ‘They soon found they had ** waked up 
the wrong passenger,” for the friends of the national move- 
ment rallied and took possession of the first State convention at 
San Francisco. They imposed their exact platform on the new 
movement, letter for letter and line for line. Thus at its first 
meeting the Water and Forest Association was definitely com- 
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mitted to that great policy of public irrigation works for which 
the nationa) irrigation movement stands. The platform also 
contained declarations in favor of the reform of local water 
laws. Its popular campaign for membership and influence di- 
rected attention chiefly to this feature of its work, leaving the 
national planks to be carried by the other wing of the move- 
ment. ‘The writer was for a time the official spokesman of the 
Water and Forest Association. In this capacity he addressed 
many thousands of people throughout the State, and edited the 
early publications issued by the Association. He explained to 
the people the objects of the movement as he understood them. 
Both his speeches and writings were carefully considered at 
headquarters before being made public. Later, his statements 
were modified by the officers—to some extent repudiated, per- 
haps — because they had offended certain poweriul interests. 
The result was that the element in the Association which sin- 
cerely believes in public control and even in public ownership — 
the element which knows exactly what its convictions are yes- 
terday, today and forever — determined that at the third annual 
convention the Association should put itself squarely upon 
record as to where it stood on the questions at issue. This elc- 
ment did not much care whether it prevailed or not in shaping 
the platform. Asa matter of fact, it did not expect to prevail 
with the very small percentage of the Association which would he 
present — about one hundred out of 6000 members. What it did 
care for was thatthe Association shou/d sland somewhere and then 
stay there, in order that the public might know what the Water 
and Forest Association is—then support it or let it die as a 
thing not worthy to live, according as it should approve or dis- 
approve a definitive statement of its attitude on the most vital 
economic question in California. The convention was held in 
San Francisco, December 20, 1901. Almost as soon as the presi- 
dent’s gave! fell, a member arose and moved that the election of 
officers be postponed until after the adoption of a platform. 
The president — eminently fair, as he has been throughout the 
movement — agreed to entertain the motion, though he thought 
it possibly not in order at that time. He requested an explana- 
tion, however. This was promptly given in about these words: 

There have been two views in this movement from the beginning. One 
favors private monoply of water; the other, public monoply. The time 
has come when the attitude of this Association should be definitely deter- 
mined as a matter of justice to its membership and of gcod faith to the 
public. Those who believe in public control and public ownership will 
present a platform to this convention. We are aware that some of our 
present officers do not favor such a platform. We think it is only fair to 
them and fair to ourselves that the platform should first be decided and 
then that officers shall be chosen who are willing to stand squarely upon 
our declarations, whatever they may be, and proceed hereafter to carry 
those declarations into effect. It is for this reason that weinsist upon our 
motion. 

The matter was debated with much animation. The opponentsof 
public ownership fought well, but they were beaten when the mat- 
ter came toa vote. The election of officers was postponed. The 
Committee on Resolutions later reported a platform, which was 
unanimously adopted. This platform provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to draft a new code of water laws for 
California. No man could read the solemn and decisive declara- 
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tions of that convention and entertain the slightest doubt as to 
what kind of water laws were desired by that body. After the 
debate, which had occurred in the morning, and the motion 
which had prevailed, no man could accept office in that Asso- 
ciation — least of all accept a place upon the Commission — un- 
less he was prepared to subscribe to that platform. At least no 
one could do so unless he utterly failed to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of these events. Judge Works, who is understood to 
be the real author of the proposed law, was present during the 
sessions of the convention. He had every opportunity to under- 
stand the meaning of the position which had been assumed by 
the Association. It only remains to quote the important planks 
of the platform and then to contrast them, in a few words, with 
the letter and the spirit of the proposed new water law. 


BEHOLD THE The platform adopted at the convention of 1901 began 
FLAtrORs with congratulations to President Roosevelt for the 
OF 1901. 


stand he had taken in favor of a national policy of irri- 
gation and forestry in his message to Congress. It then pro- 
ceeded to make the following unequivocal declarations as to its 
own view of the lines on which irrigation development should 
proceed in California: 

We hail with satisfaction these declarations by the President of the 
United States that works of irrigation are essentially public utilities and 
ought to be constructed, owned and administered by the people and for the 
people. : : ° 

If it be unwise to permit private capital to construct storage works for 
the reclamation of lands now publicly owned, but hereafter to pass into 
the proprietorship of millions of American citizens, it follows with unerr- 
ing logic that 7/ 7s equally unwise for private capital to build storage works 
in the great interior valleys of California, in the coast region and in the 
South, for the reclamation of lands already owned and occupied by private 
individuals, but destined to be subdivided and disposed of to thousands of 
new citizens when irrigation is supplied. 

We are opposed toany attempt to store the floodwaters of the State by means 
of private enterprise, because such a policy would foster and entrench the 
system of private water monopoly which, in the language of President Roose- 
velt, ** cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong.’ We believe all 
such storage works, together with large main canals, should be constructed, 
maintained and managed under State administration. 


DOES NOT The resolution providing for the appointment of the 
wre! 7 Commission was a part of the same platform. There 
~~“ would seem to be no room for doubt as to the character 

of the water laws which the Association expected the Commis- 

sion to frame. And yet in the report accompanying the pro- 

posed new law we find the following: *‘ We do not believe in 

the doctrine declared by some, that no private individual or 
corporation should be permitted to appropriate any water, but 

that all water not already appropriated shall be held, appro- 
priated and supplied by the State.” ‘°' The doctrine declared by 
some!” Who is meant by “‘some?” Why, the same Water 

and Forest Association which this Commission represented and 

under whose authority it had been asked to frame a new code of 

water laws. Suppose the constitutional convention of 1787 had 
provided for a Monarchy instead of a Republic, saying it did 

not believe in the “‘ doctrine declared by some,” that Govern- 

ment should rest upon the consent of the governed and that 
rulers should be chosen by popular suffrage! Such action 
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would be exactly parallel with that taken by the Water and 
Forest Commission in not only failing to make any provision 
for the public works of irrigation demanded by the Association, 
but in going out of its way distinctly to repudiate that doc- 
trine. True, the Commission does provide that the State shall 
have the power to acquire private irrigation works and to use 
them for public purposes. But this is simply the power of 
eminent domain which existed long before the Commission was 
formed and will exist long after it is forgotten. We say again, 
the report of the Commission is a total disappointment. It can 
never be accepted by the friends of irrigation in this State. 


I have been asked whether the element who supported THE PARTING 

the platform of 1901 ought to attend the coming con- oP sas saan 
vention and endeavor to prevent the acceptance of the ene 
report. Speaking for myself, I would say no, decidedly. Three 
times in the past three years the Association has adopted plat- 
forms, and each time its officers have proceeded contrary to the 
explicit declarations. If the annual convention of 1902 accepts 
the report of the Commission, it merely stamps itself as the in- 
strument of private water speculators in California. If it does 
not accept the report, it has nothing to show for its years of 
work and large expenditure of money collected from its sup- 
porters throughout the State. Let the friends of public works 
look elsewhere for an agency which can fight their battles in 
good faith without wavering or turning aside. I have done all 
in my humble power to make a success of the Water and Forest 
Association — to make it great and useful and well-respected. 
It is with a feeling of genuine sadness that those who feel as I 
do will now turn away from an instrumentality which is plainly 
not fit for the service expected of it. The Association consists 
of over six thousand members, but it is actually guided by a 
handful of men in San Francisco who do not appear to be 
closely in touch either with its membership or with the public 
opinion of California. 


If the proposed law is reported to the Legislature, it THF 
will become the duty of the friends of public irrigation 
to fight it until it shall be dead and buried. There is 
another policy upon which all the supporters of irrigation 
should unite. That is to secure the prompt reénactment of 
what was known as Senate Bill No. 7, providing for an appro- 
riation of $200,000, one-half from the State and one-half from 
the Nation, to be used in measuring streams, exploring reservoir 
sites, and developing a forestry plan suited to the needs of the 
State. Both political parties have declared emphatically for 
this measure. Let the engineers of the national government 
proceed to perform the most important work which would have 
fallen to the Board of Engineers provided for in the report of 
the Water and Forest Commission. Thus we shall gain the 
best advantage which that measure would have given us and 
avoid the many serious dangers it contains, while preventing 
the closing of the door to public irrigation works and the turn- 
ing over of our water resources to promoters and speculators. 
Wm. E. SMYTHE. 
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RUNNING FOR CONGRESS. 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 
or census of 1900 showed that California was entitled to 


eight Congressmen instead of seven. The announce- 

ment was received with enthusiasm by many worthy and 
ambitious citizens, for they considered it nothing less than an 
invitation for them to put aside their private affairs and pre- 
pare to go to Washington to assist in shaping the course of the 
good old Ship of State. I can truthfully say that I was not 
among those who felt a flutter of the heart at the time. My in- 
terest in the matter was of much more recent origin. 

The Legislature decided that the new District should be the 
one at the Southern end of the State. Los Angeles (which has 
a way of asking for anything it wants and getting it, too), de- 
manded that the single county bearing its name should be set 
apart as a District by itself, since it had the requisite popula- 
tion. This demand was granted. It therefore became neces- 
sary for the Eighth District to be so shaped as completely to 
surround Los Angeles county. It was made up of the following 
counties: San Diego, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, 
Ventura, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Kern, Tulare, and 
Inyo. Thus constituted, it covers about one-third of California, 
geographically. It contains the raw material of a dozen States. 
In the valley of the Colorado River alone probably a million 
people might dwell in comfort. The District includes the 
loftiest mountains, the greatest valleys, the largest forests, the 
most expansive deserts, and the most beautiful coast-line in all 
our wonderful State. But when it is viewed as a whole, from 
the Arizona and Nevada boundary to the Pacific Ocean, it is 
seen to be mostly a vacant and a voiceless land. It is a place 
for which God has done much and man comparatively little. In 
spite of the disparity between its resources and its present de- 
velopment, however, the Eighth Congressional District includes 
the most famous communities in California. Nearly all of the 
celebrated old missions are its priceless legacy from the past. 
The mother settlements of our modern American era— Ana- 
heim, Santa Ana, and Riverside — are included within its ter- 
ritory. So, also, are the celebrated and beautiful colonies of 
later origin, such as Ontario, Redlands, Corona and many 
others. Here is the remarkable sugar town of Oxnard, 
which sprung from nothing to a solid community of three 
thousand souls in little more than three years. Here are the 
far-famed winter resorts of San Diego, Coronado and Santa 
Barbara. And here is the glorious Land of Irrigation, in all the 
beauty of its achievement and all the promise of its vast po- 
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tentiality. Probably there is no other single District in the 
United States which so well represents the twentieth century 
civilization of which we boast and of which we expect so much 
in the future. 

HOW THE NOMINATION CAME ABOUT. 

As many of the readers of this mayazine know, I have never 
been a politician. I have been before the public more or less 
for a dozen years as writer and speaker in connection with eco- 
nomic movements in the West, particularly with the irrigation 
movement. While holding decided political views, I have felt 
that my own work lay entirely outside of the political field. 
But two years ago the friends of irrigation had an experience 
which set them to thinking. After a costly and determined 
effort they succeeded in getting a useful measure passed by the 
last Legislature. It went through both branches without op- 
position. It would have inaugurated a new epoch in the indus- 
trial life of California. To the utter surprise and intense dis- 
appointment of the friends of the movement, the Governor 
vetoed the measure and thus the entire effort came to naught. 
Reflecting upon the fact that a practically unanimous public 
sentiment had availed nothing, and that some of the measures 
to be brought forward in the future could not hope to be so 
generally supported, some of the friends of progress asked 
themselves how we could ever hope te accomplish anything for 
California. Evidently we could not do so unless Governors 
could be made to understand that the people arein downright 
earnest about these matters. It must be understood that those 
who vote are really and deeply interested in such policies. But 
how could this be done? Obviously, only by having party 
platforms declare in favor of the measures and by having can- 
didates for office committed to them in advance. 

It was these considerations which led me to determine to use 
whatever influence I possessed to induce one or both of our 
great political parties to take up constructive measures in 
earnest. The most important of these, it seemed to me, was 
State and National irrigation, although land reform and the 
development of coédperation among our producers were also 
matters of high importance, offering a good opportunity for 
educational work, at least. While I was forming plans for an 
aggressive public movement along these lines, I received an in- 
vitation to attend a banquet to be held in honor of Jackson’s 
birthday in my home city of San Diego. 

The banquet brought out a large attendance of local Demo- 
crats. The speakers dealt chiefly with the hero of the day and 
the stirring incidents of his political career. I was called upon 
toward the close of the program and responded quite frankly 
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with comments upon what had been said. To begin with, I re- 
marked that I believed we could win no Democratic victories in 
the future unless we had something more recent than the 
achievements of Andrew Jackson to offer the American people. 
I made bold to suggest that there is no room in this country for 
a party of obstruction or a party of destruction, but that there is 
wide room and crying need for a party of construction — “for a 
party that shall build the republic on lines of enduring free- 
dom.” I went on to speak of what I called “the neglected op- 
portunities of American politics.” First among these I placed 
the need of public works for the storage and distribution of 
flood waters as a means of making homes for millions of men, 
Other topics touched upon were the reform of laws governing 
the public domain, the initiative and referendum, State aid to 
coéperative organization among producers, and the New Zealand 
methods of dealing with large estates. I closed by briefly out- 
lining a platform of Constructive Democracy, predicting that 
with such a platform the party could win the next Congress- 
man, the next Governor, and the next President. The speech 
was received with marked approval by the banqueters. I was, 
of course, delighted at the success of my first effort to interest 
the politicians in the new ideas. 

Within a week a dozen of the leading Democrats of the city 
called at my home and tendered their support to me asa candi- 
date for Congress in the new District. The suggestion came to 
me as a surprise, for I was interested in platforms, not in can- 
didacies. I said to them in reply that events make issues, and 
issues make candidates ; that if, by the event of the adoption of 
a creative, Constructive Democratic platform — a platform aim- 
ing ‘to bring things to pass” — Ishould be nominated, I would 
be willing to make the race, however hopeless it might appear. 
I requested that nothing be said about the matter until we 
should have time to observe the development of public senti- 
ment concerning the issues I had raised. In the meantime, I 
went on with my work throughout the State, seeking to interest 
influential men of both parties in these new Constructive ideas. 
The movement appeared to be a hopeful one from the beginning. 
Not only did it interest the farmers of the interior, but it at- 
tracted powerful support in large cities like Los Angeles, 
Stockton, Sacramento, and San Francisco. 

The Constructive movement had begun in February. By July 
it began to look as if one party, and possibly both, would incor- 
porate some of the leading principles in its platform. The San 
Diego county Democratic convention met August 22nd and en- 
dorsed me as a candidate for Congress. In my address to that 
body I reiterated what I had said in January, that I could only 
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accept their support in case my views should become “part and 
parcel of twentieth century Democratic creed.” I added: 

I say this with all humility. I do not pretend to know more than other 
men, or to have more integrity than other men. But I know men may fight 
for all they are worth only when they believe they are everlastinyly right, 
as I know I am right when I declare that no man should be permitted to 
make a private monopoly of the natural stream; that no man should be 
permitted to own water apart from land; that no man should be permitted 
to hold out of use, for selfish and wasteful and speculative purposes, those 
elements of natural wealth without which humanity cannot exist. 


Then came the State Democratic convention at Sacramento 
in the first days of September. I had the honor to serve upon 
the Committee on Resolutions. After an all-night struggle the 
platform was shaped largely on new lines. It rejoiced in the 
first triumph of national irrigation, but demanded ** much 
It declared that the re- 
mainder of the public domain should be “saved for the people 


’ 


larger appropriations for this purpose.’ 


whose heritage it is.” It avowed that the storage of flood 
waters and the preservation of forests is the foremost economic 
question in California today. It recommended the retention by 
the State of all denuded forest lands acquired by means of de- 
linquent tax sales and the purchase of other such lands needed 
for the protection of important watersheds. Best of all, it de- 
clared in opposition to private monoply of natural streams, said 
the ownership of water must vest in the user, and favored ** com- 
prehensive public works for the storage of flood waters, for the 
distribution of irrigation supplies, and for the drainage of lands 
subject to overflow.” Finally, it denounced the veto of the irri- 
gation bill of 1901 and demanded its prompt re-enactment. 

Here was a platform of Constructive Democracy, so far as 
irrigation is concerned, hitherto unknown and undreamed of 
in the history of California politics. The platform was pro- 
gressive in other important particulars. It declared for the in- 
itiative and referendum; for the highest ideal of civil service 
reform ; for a public employment bureau, and for other advanced 
labor legislation. Personally, I can say that I got into that 
platform absolutely everything for which I had time to fight 
in the busy hours into which the sessions were necessarily 
crowded. 

But platforms are only half the battle. The other half is 
represented by the good faith and intelligence of the candidate. 
Before the candidate for Governor was named he solemnly 
pledged himself to carry out these new party declarations in the 
event of his election. We all believed he meant it, and that 
his heart was deeply enlisted. Therefore our triumph at Sacra- 
mento was complete. 

PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
The adoption of this platform assured, | was unanimously 
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placed in nomination for Congress by the Eighth District con- 
vention. In fact, I was nominated three times— by ballot, by 
roli-call and by acclamation. I told the convention that if they 
would have the people whom they represented follow their exam- 
ple, and vote for me three times at the polls, I would surely be 
elected. Had they followed this suggestion the result would 
have been different, and I should now be engaged in drafting 
bills for presentation to Congress instead of writing the dreary 
reminiscences of a defeated candidate ! 

I believe it is generally admitted that I made a strenuous 
campaign against heavy odds. I can say with a distinguished 
American who once graced a Cabinet office: “*I seen my duty, 
and I done it.” I had agreed (with such mental reservations as 
are always permissible in a candidate) ‘‘to bear your standard 
over the mountainous heights of Republican majority and plant 
it on the shores of victory.” I did not get within sight of those 
delectable shores, nor even to the top of the Republican Alps. 
I did, however, get above timber-line, where I stuck in the 
eternal snows which had been reinforced by a blizzard of un- 
usual severity. 

But it was a joyful experience. I had a chance to tell the 
story of irrigation, and to preach the gospel of Constructive 
Democracy, to many thousands. If Republicans did not vote 
for me in large numbers, they did turn out to hear me most 
generously and to extend the hospitalities of their towns. It 
cannot truthfully be said, however, that the new issues for 
which I stood were the real issues of the campaign. The edu- 
cational period was too short for that, and our own following 
too little informed as to the merits of these questions. Besides, 
we were badly handicapped by lack of newspapers as compared 
with our opponents. Not only so, but all the money — almost 
every dollar of it—was enlisted on the other side. I do not 
mean by this that money was corruptly used. As to that, I do 
not pretend to know. But I mean that our opponents had only 
to wish for anything which they thought might be helpful to 
their campaign, then to rub the Aladdin’s lamp of their ple- 
thoric bank accounts, and that thing was done. On our side 
we could only pit our feeble voices against their preponderance of 
votes, their imported orators, their endless newspapers in city, 
town and village, and their unlimited financial resources. Thus 
the battle was unequal from start to finish, yet we had in our 
hearts that sweetest of all human satisfaction —the profound, 
unfaltering faith that we were battling for those things which 
are forever right. 

As a means of equalizing the contest in some slight measure 
I tried to induce my opponents to debate. The candidate nomin- 
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ated against me promptly declined. Then I ‘ went after” Mr. 
Littlefield of Maine. I believe with the great poet — 

He either fears his Fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

Who will not put it to the touch 

To win or lose it all. 

The gentleman from Maine would not meet me, even when 
I taunted him with ingloriously “‘running away” from a poor 
little Democrat in the wild and woolly West. Had he met me I 
should have succeeded in getting both sides of the issues before 
the voters. Asit was, there was but one issue in the campaign. 
It was “‘ prosperity” and the tariff. There are people in Cali- 
fornia who think the protection enjoyed by the “infant” Steel 
Trust is solely responsible for the sunshine, for the rains and 
snows, and for the fact that crops will grow from our soil. This 
conviction is entertained even in places where the grass is 
growing in the streets, where the stores are vacant, and where 
houses are falling apart from non-use and neglect. One such 
place comes back to me as I write. Ispoke from the bandstand. 
The steps had rotted away and I had to climb up over the rail- 
ing. As I did so I thought the whole thing would crumble like 
the One Horse Shay. I had to step carefully to find a solid 
place on the flooring where I could stand without going through 
the rotten planks. That community could be made to blossom 
with water which might be stored in the mountains, but on elec- 
tion day its people gave a good majority in favor of the contin- 
uance of their present voluptuous prosperity ! 

And how were the principles of Constructive Democracy re- 
ceived by the people? By Democrats they were regarded as 
betokening the dawn of a new day for their party. But they 
did not confound the first grey streaks along the horizon with 
the light of the full-risen sun itself. They were ready to sub- 
scribe to these doctrines —a new application of old theories of 
government suited to the conditions of the twentieth century 
but they realized, as in my eager enthusiasm I did not, that 
some little time would be required to get the merits of the 
proposition thoroughly into the minds of the people. How did 
the Republicans regard them? Generally with approval, but 
very often with the feeling that their party alone could be 
trusted to take them up and put them into execution. The Re- 
publican newspapers made mild sport of the propositions. For 
instance, the 7Zu/are Fegister, edited by one of the most 
thoughtful minds in the State, said: “‘Mr. Smythe falls into 
the error of taking his own constructive and rather intelligent 
views for the principles of the Democratic party. If the voters 
do the same they will make a fatal mistake.” 

The Aiverside Enterprise said: “Constructive Democracy 
there is no such thing. It isa figment of his imagination.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle took the same view and begged 
me “‘to cut loose from evil associations.” 
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The /edlands Facts suggested, after election: “‘Mr. Smythe 
will now have time to make much-needed repairs on his Con- 
structive platform of twentieth century Democracy.” 

Nevertheless, the good cause did get started. It has entered 
into the minds of the people. I believe the next two years will 
see it grow rapidly into the hope of a great party — another two 
years into the hope of State and Nation. At any rate, I am 
not discouraged. If God gives me time enough, I will write 
these principles upon the face of the enduring earth. The land 
shall proclaim them with the voice of industry. Singing 
brooks and whisvering trees shall set them to music. And 
millions of happy hearts shall bless the day when the ancient 
faith of Democracy began to take on a new and potent meaning, 
and to be filled with the breath of creative aspiration. 

What stands in the way of the early realization of such 
hopes ?_ Is it the fact that a large majority of the voters belong 
to the other party ? No, for California voters are remarkably 
independent as a class and will do what they believe to be right. 
The real difficulty is that the vast majority of our voters cannot 
be reached with the facts and arguments. Nearly all the news- 
papers are against us. Wherever there happens to be a news- 
paper on our side it is promptly purchased if the matter is 
deemed of sufficient importance. The real trouble is that nearly 
all the money is against us, since so many people are interested 
in special privileges, in the acquisition of public property for 
private speculation, in making a monopoly of water and land, 
and in doing various other things which are against the interest 
of the‘masses of our people. Own all the newspapers, hire the 
ablest lawyers and speakers to make your speeches, see that they 
accept no invitations to debate with the other side — do this, if 
your purse be long enough — and you will win, at least for a 
time. If the people are not permitted to see the light, then they 
will surely not follow the light. In all ages, under all circum- 
stances, the few who have sought to control communities have 
ever aimed to keep the many in darkness. In this newspaper- 
reading age the control of the press is the most effective means 
of ‘‘making the worse appear the better part.” 

What is the remedy — what can the party without money do 
to overcome the tremendous odds arrayed against it? First, its 
campaigns must be extended over all the months that intervene 
between elections. Then, it must seek perfection of organiza- 
tion. Finally, it must have many missionaries, and all of them 
must labor with a zeal which partakes more of religion than of 
politics. Itis by such means that we shall be enabled at last to 
say: ‘Patience hath done her perfect work.” 

CAMPAIGN INCIDENTS. 

No healthy man who loves a fight and enjoys mingling with 
his kind could fail to find pleasure in the experiences of a lively 
Congressional campaign. I could fill this magazine with enter- 
taining incidents of my adventures from the opening of my 
canvass at San Luis Obispo in September to its closing at 
Riverside in November. Space is not available to relate many 
of these. 

One of my amusing memories is that of a man on a bicycle 
racing to overtake a train on which I was a passenger on leav- 
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ing Porterville early one morning. Apparently I alone saw this 
belated passenger. I got the conductor to stop the train, and 
together we hauled the perspiring cyclist and his wheel on 
board. I frankly told him I was running for something, too. 
**Did you stop this train for me?” he gasped. On learning I 
did, he said: “‘By gum! I will vote for you, even if you are a 
Democrat ; and I will work for you, too.” I guess he must have 
kept his word, for his county gave me 425 majority. 

One night I walked out into a quiet side street of a town 
where I was to speak, in order to get away from the crowd, the 
brass band and the fireworks long enough to think out some 
local remarks I wanted to make that evening. There I en- 
countered a fellow-citizen much the worse for liquor, whom I 
assisted to his destination. Later he discovered that I was a 
candidate for Congress and, though my train left at 4 A.M., he 
was at the depot to see me off and to assure me that he would 
*“run his legs off” for the candidate who had given him a lift 
the night before. It may be a mere coincidence, but his county 
returned a majority for me also. 

At Randsburg the miners took kindly to some of my ideas, and 
one Jerry O'Leary was particularly enthusiastic. As I came 
away he assured me that his mining camp would give me 1500 
majority. I told him that would be fine, but asked: ** Howcan 
you do that when you cast only 350 votes all told?” He gave 
me a magnificent salute as he said: °** Leave that to your 
friend, Jerry O'Leary.” Randsburg stood by me handsomely, 
but I am still waiting to hear from Jerry and his 1500 ma- 
jority. 

Some one has written, °° A Song For Those Who Fail.” I 
cannot lay my hand on it at this moment for the purpose of 
quoting a few lines, but as my mind runs back over the past few 
months the figures that rise before me are not those who came 
out at the head of the poll on election day, but those who fell 
under the hoofs of the Republican cavalry. I think of them 
throughout all the counties of our great Congressional dis- 
trict the men who shared with me the honors of the crack- 
ling bonfires, of the blaring bands, of the exploding fireworks 
and resounding cannon, and, best of all, of the applauding mul- 
titude. I think of the perfect confidence with which they all 
looked forward to the result (strange that everybody should ex- 
pect to be elected!) and I think of them as they must have looked 
on that weary election night when the frost came clicking over 
the telegraph and droning over the telephone, and, next, when 
they went out the morning after election to pick up the newspaper 
and find it —a little snowbank! I think of them now going 
calmly about their avocations. I trust they are all as happy and 
contented as I am, sitting here in the sweet sunshine of my 
library and looking out on the most beautiful ocean-picture in 
all the world. ‘Then I think again of those riotous serenades 
—the music and the noise and the crowds—and for all my 
fallen comrades I can exclaim, in Kipling’s noble verse : 

The shouting and the tumult dies, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
And all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
San Diego, Cal. 

















ART IN WOOD. 


F alleged-to-be ** artistic furniture,” designed to suit the 
© market demand, turned out by machinery and shipped 
daily in carload lots, there is more than enough in Cali- 

fornia, aselsewhere. Of the true handiwork of artists, the lov- 
ing growth under the cunning and patient tools of master-crafts- 
there is all too little 





men — convincing, significant, unique 
anywhere. No factory ever produced it, nor ever will. Its very 
essence is its expression of the individuality of its creator 
him who dreamed it first, then wrought the dream into reality. 
It is rare, since artists are not common. It is costly, too — not 
in mere money, which may be had by any who will pay the 
price for it, but in time and talent, which are not at all to be 
obtained by way of purchase. But it is worth all it costs; for 
once created it endures. 

The masterly wood-carving, of whose strength and beauty 
the accompanying illustrations (reproduced from photographs) 
are intended to give some idea, was done in New York almost 
half a century ago by German-Swiss artists, brought there from 
their native country for that purpose. There were four of them, 
they worked three full years tocarve the reluctant Hungarian 
walnut to its present shape, and the money cost was above $20,000. 
The furniture was built for the house of C. G. Guenther, then 
Mayor of the city. When Alfred Dolge — long known to eco- 
nomic students for his attempts to solve in his own establish- 
ments some of the vexed questions as to the relations between 
Labor and Capital — bought the house, he bought the furniture 
with it. Later, removing to Los Angeles, he brought the furni- 
ture with him, and it is in this city now. 

There will be no attempt to describe these really remarkable 
specimens of skill and art, since the writer is no such workman 
in words as they were in wood, who conceived and executed 
them. But it may be said t at each separate piece will repay 
careful study, and that the full beauty and power of the work 
by no means appears at the first glance. The furniture is not 
on public exhibition, but its owner is entirely willing that it 
shall be seen and studied by any who really care for and appre- 
ciate such work. The publishers of this magazine have been 
authorized to inform suitable enquirers where it is to be found. 
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in the distractions following °49, in the 


midst of a country noted for its gold, in the very path of the ar- 
gonauts who came to the divine California as to an EF] Dorado, was 
chosen by its first settlers for the promise of its soil. Today that fertility, 
then so clearly the herald of its true greatness, is coming forcibly to the 
attention of the world. It is not that Tulare County lacks the unmatched 








PumpiInG WaTER BY CONDENSED AIR. 
(Near Tulare.) 








beauties of scenery and climate to be 
found everywhere within the bound- 
aries of the State, nor yet the deposits 
of gold that made California so long 
the synonym for mining rather than for 
farming. ‘The highest mountains, the 
deepest canons, the largest trees and 
the finest trout streams in the nation 
are in the Sierra Nevadas, the facades 
of whose western peaks line through 
the geographical center of the county 
from north to south, and from the 
same mountains gold and magnesite 
are taken in large quantities, while 
rich deposits of lead, silver and copper 
are known to be there. 

It is the richness of the soil, however, 
that attracts the attention of the fruit- 
grower and of the old-fashioned farmer 
to Tulare County. The San Joaquin 
Valley is a part of the great central 
plateau of California, which is formed 
by four chains of mountains of which 
the Sierra Nevada are the eastern, and 
it is drained by the San Joaquin river 
andits tributaries. At the head ofthis 
valley and on its eastern limb, yet 
stretching over into the mountains, 
lies Tulare County. It is midway be- 
tween the two chief cities of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. It is a terri- 
tory across which a railroad train 
would require six hours to travel, for 
it is as large as the State of Massachu- 
setts. Nearly two-thirds of it is moun- 
tainous, but the remaining third, lying 
almost under the shadow of those 
peaks, from which the snow never de- 
parts and bathed ina sunshine which 
is eternal, is a paradise as “‘fair asa 
Garden of the Lord,’ and that is a 
simile to be taken literally, for it is 
not the hand of man that has made 
this county a place of plenty and of 
beauty. 

It is one of the anomalies of hu- 
man nature that Tulare County is no 
more cultivated and no more populated 
than it is, just as it seems to be an 
anomaly that it should be perfect in 
natural resources, a place where man 
does not find the elements in league 
against him but combined to help him. 
Itis as though nature had played the 
practical trick that one is recorded to 
have successfully tried when he went 
about the streets of a great city for 
a whole day carrying a hatful of gold- 
en eagles and offering them to who- 
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ever would buy at a dollar apiece. So rare a bargain will not be 
credited any more than it will be readily believed that one needs only tickle 
the ground with a stick in Tulare County and drop in any seed one wishes, 
and this twice or thrice a year, to secure as bountiful a crop as ever came 
out of the most carefully fertilized and diligently husbanded acreage back 
east. 

To one who enters this rich country for the first time the impression is 
that here is great wealth waiting to be easily developed, for wherever it is 
possible to discover the vertical extent of the soil it is found to be of an 
almost incredible depth, as much as thirty feet and even more being not 
uncommon ; for here, as in all parts of the San Joaquin Valley, the arable 
land is inade of a rich alluvial deposit, the accumulation of geologic ages 
of washings from the granite mountains. The surface of the country, 
until the foothills are reached, appears as level as a billiard table, though 
there is a dip to the west of about nine feet to the mile,and much of it 
looks like eastern pasture land on account of the frequency with which 
great spreading oaks are seen, with cattle and sheep grazing beneath them. 
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In TULARE PASTURES. Photo by Moor 


To water this immense area, with its industries requiring such constant 
care, is a problem happily solved by the presence of six streams having 
their sources in the mountains and spreading in deltas so as to cover every 
acre of arable land in the county with the aid of the ditches of four irriga- 
tion districts, called the Alta, Tulare, Tule River and Poso. All of these 
are organized and operated under the State law, the annual assessments 
for maintenance being from 50 cents to $1 per acre, approximately. This 
pays the expense of the operation of flumes and provides a sinking 
fund for the payment of bonds. But these irrigation ditches are not the 
only sources of water supply. The waters of King’s River, Sand Creek, 
Kaweah River, Tule River, Deer Creek and White River lie just beneath 
the surface of the ground, in apparently inexhaustible quantities, and wells 
of a depth of 100 feet invariably find a body of water which rises half 
way to the surface and usually refuses to be lowered by the most vigorous 
kind of pumping. Power for the operation of pumps is furnished by 
the Mt. Whitney Power Company, a corporation whose electric wires 
ramify the entire county, and which has reduced the cost of water nearly 
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(Photo taken in July at an altitude of about 12,000 feet. 


fifty per cent below the figure which represents the cost under the steam 
engine pumping plant system formerly used. 

It is not only for the consideration of fruits, but for habitation as well, 
that the matter of climate is important. It is important everywhere, but 
especially so in’ California, where climate is thought to be everything. 
Climate everywhere in the State is good and nowhere is it bad, so there is 
no need of comparisons, but the result of thirty years’ observation in 
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TULARE COUNTY 


Tulare County may be easily summed up. The climate there does not 
materially differ from the whole upper San Joaquin Valley. That it is 
tropical would be the natural supposition when it is known that oranges, 
lemons and figs are successfully grown, but it must not be supposed that 
thermal conditions producing such fruits are necessarily of a tropical 
nature. These citrus fruits are produced not only because of the thermal 
condition but also because of the soiland by the aid of artificial irrigation, yet 
of these three essentials the climate is the least tropical ; it is not even semi- 
tropical. During what are termed the winter months — December, January 
and February —the mercury has never been known to go to 32 degrees or 
below and remain there as long as three hours after sunrise even in the shade. 
During these months the temperature will fall at times to the freezing 
point and below, but this always takes place between sunset and sunrise. 
In the summer there is some of what is termed hot weather, but not such 
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hot weather as afflicts those east of the Rocky mountains. The heat is 
always dry, so that there are never any prostrations such as occur in the 
eastern states. Men engage in hard manual labor with the temperature 
as high as 120 degrees Fahrenheit. This, however, is an unusual heat. 
The average mean temperature for the summer months is about 75 degrees, 
and the average highest temperature about 95 degrees. There is almost 
an entire absence of humidity through the hot spells, so much so that it 
is not often that a trace of dew can be found on vegetation either at night 
orinthe morning. This prevents the heat from becoming enervating, and 
there is always relief at night, for then comes a coolness. This never 
fails. Ina properly ventilated building it is not possible to sleep through 
the night without covering, even when the day has sent the mercury up to 
120 degrees. 

The scenery of Tulare County is famous the world over. Kern River 
cafion and King’s River cafion are two of the most picturesque localities 
known to the American traveler, and Mt. Whitney, 15,300 feet high, the 
highest mountain in the United States, excepting Alaska, is always an ob- 
ject of deep interest. To call the scenery of these gorges and cafions mag- 
nificent and sublime is to use only the current adjectives of travelers. 
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MAGNESITE WORKS AT PORTERVILLE. Phot 


From the summit of Whitney one may look sheer down 11,000 feet to Lone 
Pine, the distance being so great that the outlines of trees may not be 
seen with the naked eye, but with a glass objects may be distinguished. 
Perhaps the greatest interest for travelers in this locality lies in the Giant 
Forest, which is situated 57 miles due east of Visalia, the county seat. In 
this forest there are upwards of 4,000 trees of over ten feet diameter at the 
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base and which tower more than 300 feet into the air. ‘The General Sher- 
man in this forest is the largest tree in the world. At its base it measures 
100 feet in circumference and five feet above the ground it is 84 feet 3 
inches, a size which is maintained for 200 feet. Groups of six to a dozen 
trees 60 to 75 feet in circumference are frequently found. ‘The tallest tree 
is 405 feet high, while one fallen monarch, 310 teet in length, reaches en- 
tirely across Crescent meadow. The altitude of the spot where the General 
Sherman stands is 7,100 feet, and the forest ranges from 6,500 to 7,400 feet 
in elevation. The government has built a fine road into the Giant Forest, 
and during the present year it was visited by about 1,500 tourists. Besides 
the ‘‘sequoia gigantea’’ there are superb specimens of sugar pine, silver 
fir, cedar, yellow pine and Douglass pine, all of which, taken together, 
constitute the most wonderful forest of great trees on this earth. In the 
streams around the base of Mt. Whitney, and in all the brooks of these 
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mountain fastnesses, are found in great abundance the famous golden 
trout, a game fish said to exist nowhere else — of a brilliant golden color 
and of a flashing wariness that is the delight of sportsmen. 

The nitrates and potash of Tulare soil, aided by the warm, early spring 
and the summer nights not so cool as to check growth, together with a 
late fall, constitute the elements which produce the early maturity and 
phenomenal bearing of the deciduous fruit orchards of the county. The 
remarkable height which peach or prune trees may attain in a single season 
is illustrated by a picture which accompanies this article, and in the third 
year after planting, a good crop for market may be expected. The experi- 
mental era in fruit growing is passed in Tulare County. The fitness 
for particular fruits of the various localities has been amply demonstrated, 
and at the present time there is practically no chance for failure of profit 
to the intelligent and industrious fruit grower, while under propitious con- 
ditions incomes from average orchards fairly challenge the admiration of 
the stranger. A few illustrations of the fact from the crop of last year 
may not come amiss. 

Ninety acres of peaches sold green for canning and shipping, 
peaches dried, $619.31; total, $9,547.82; revenue per acre, $106.00. 

A grower sold the fruit on his ten acres of peaches for $907.50, on the 


$8,928.51 ; 
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Reapy To Pick. (A Seedless Sultana Vineyard near Dinuba.) 


trees ; another received $390 for the peaches on four acres, without the ex- 
pense of gathering and marketing. 

From a young 10-acre orchard green fruit to the amount of $324, and 
dried fruit $1,260.29 was sold; a gross return of $158 per acre, and a net 
profit of nearly $100 per acre. 

The prune industry shows returns fully as satisfactory. In the territory 
tributary to Visalia, there are 2,800 acres of bearing prunes from which 
there were shipped of cured fruit 14,200,000 pounds, an average of two and 
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A Fark Exuipit FROM TULARE County. 
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AFTER PICKING. (17 tons to the acre was the yield.) 


a half tons per acre. Sold at an average of $60 per ton this fruit brought 
the grower $150 per acre gross. Deducting $15 per ton for picking and 
drying leaves $112.50 net income per acre. This is an average of the entire 
crop. Many individual orchards show a much larger profit. 

The head office of the Alta Irrigation District is at Dinuba, a locality 
particularly well adapted to the culture of the raisin or wine grape, but 
suitable also for apricots, nectarines, prunes, pears, and all varieties of de- 
ciduous fruits as well as for alfalfa, grain, and vegetables of all kinds. As 
an indication of the extent of the raisin industry of this locality, the out- 
put of a single packing house for the present year, speaks with striking 
force, as follows: Muscatel raisins, 1164 tons ; seedless Sultana raisins, 180 
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PACKING ORANGES AT LINDSay. 


tons; Thompson seedless raisins, 13 tons; in sweat boxes ready for pack- 
ing, 775 tons; total, 2132 tons; or, 213 10-ton carloads of raisins. This 
concern has also packed this year upwards of seventy cars of dried fruit, 
consisting of peaches, pears, apricots, plums and figs, and they have large 
crops of prunes yet to be delivered to the packing house. To enter one of 
these packing houses is to find a model of cleanliness and order, the help 
being, for the most part, young women, who look more like normal students 
than like factory girls. There are packing houses in all parts of the 
county, and they furnish attractive employment for young women during 
the packing season, which lasts over half the year, at a wage of from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day. 

The writer had the privilege of looking upon a patch of twelve and a half 
acres of Sultana grape vines from which the owner had sold this year 
$3,195.80 worth of raisins, and was told that the yield was not at all ex- 
ceptional, the revenue from this patch in nine years being $20,303.47. 
From a fourteen-acre vineyard of Sultanas a neighbor has received, in two 
years, $6,000. The average was 25 tons per year, and the price six cents 
per pound. But the Sultana has no monoply of big profits in this locality. 
A 44-acre tract of muscats yielded its owner last year $5,350 in raisins, and 
grapes sold to the winery. 

These illustrations might be carried out indefinitely. Such profits are 
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TULARE COUNTY 


not confined to one section of the county, nor to one industry. They are 
very general. There is no boom on. Prices are not inflated. Indeed as to 
some products — prunes, for instance—tley are quite low. But Tulare 
County has come into its own. It has settled down into the business of 
fruit growing, while itis consciousof great resources in dairying and stock 
raising. Its possibilities are much diversified, and the particular adapt- 
ability of its various localities has been determined beyond a peradven- 
ture. 

The Alta District contains about 130,000 acres, and virgin lands may be 
purchased in almost every part of it at prices ranging from $50 to $100 per 
acre. Nor isthere any scarcity of water, which comes from Kings River 
in a volume, during the irrigating season, of from 10,000 to 30,000 cubic feet 
per second, a quantity sufficient to irrigate twice the amount of land within 
the boundaries of the district. 

But it is in citrus fruits that the greatest distinction of Tulare County 
lies, though the industry is comparatively new. ‘The crop of 1901 was 
about 1000 carloads, and the early ripening of the fruit is indicated by the 
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fact that the entire crop was harvested and shipped by December 20th. 
The citrus belt extends along the base of the foothills for adistance of 
about forty miles, and varies in width according to topographical and soil 
conditions. In this belt damaging frosts are said to be unknown, and 
owing to the influence of the warm, dry climate, the orchards are entirely 
free from scale, while no sign of smut has ever disfigured an orange grown 
in this belt. 

Exeter, Lindsay and Porterville are the leading centers of orange pro- 
duction, and at Lemon Cove there are extensive orchards of lemons. There 
were last year 5,455 acresof citrus fruit trees in the county, about 2,000 
acres in bearing, and 750 acres were planted this year. Orange lands are 
in strong demand, but the territory suitable for orange culture is so ex- 
tensive that the price of good lands has not upto the present time become 
excessive. One hundred dollars per acre buys the best ofthe lands with 
water rights, and trees may be expected to bear the fourth year after 
planting, if reasonable care has been taken in cultivation and irrigation. 
The fact that an orange grove five years old pays a large percentage of 
profit on a valuation of $1,000 per acre, indicates a vast increase of value in 
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AN ORANGE-GROWER'S HOME AT PORTERVILLE. Photo by Moore. 


the $100-an-acre raw land during the five years of growing. In the large 
and thrifty stand of trees, in the size and flavor of the fruit, and in their 
heavy bearing, Tulare County orange orchards certainly present a marked 
incentive to the enthusiasm which her people manifest concerning the 
future of her citrus industry. 

Stock raising was originally the principal industry of Tulare County. 
That gave way to general farming, and while fruit growing is now, since 
the adoption of irrigation, the leading occupation, a large share of atten- 











A PORTERVILLE RESIDENCE STREET. Photo by Moore 
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tion is given to dairying, which is very profitable. The soil is adapted to 
the production of alfalfa and other nutritious grasses, and the climate is 
so mild that cows and calves may run out twelve months in the year with- 
barns or sheds to protect them from the weather. 

Tulare County is entirely without a public debt: all her public build- 
ings and improvements are fully paid for, and the rate of taxation is very 
low. Labor finds profitable employment at all seasons of the year, and in 
the summer season it requires about 6,000 men, women and children to 
harvest the crop around Visalia alone. 

That the population of Tulare County is increasing very rapidly is shown 
by the fact that the voting lists have about doubled since the last general 
election of four years ago, and the increase has been distributed quite evenly 
over the county. Visalia is the chief town and the county seat. It contains 
a population of 3,500, Its principal streets are paved with asphaltum and the 











A TuLaRe Home. Photo by Doran, 


graded sidewalks of the greater part of the municipality are wide and 
clean, and in the residence portion lined with many varieties of shade 
trees. The city is situated on a branch of the Southern Pacific, and on 
the main line of the Santa Fé. 

Tulare City is on the main line of the Southern Pacific in the southwest- 
ern part of the county. It isa thriving place of some 2,000 inhabitants. 
Its churches and schools are particularly fine, and a distinctive feature is a 
free public library housed in a handsome building of which the people are 
pardonably proud. That portion of the county known as ‘* The Tulare 
Country,”’ on account of its being directly tributary to Tulare city, is six 
townships long and three townships wide, and is adapted to the culture of 
grain, grapes, deciduous fruits, alfalfa and other grasses. Lands are cheap 
and may be had as low as $5 per acre, while choice farming lands with 
water rights sell for $50. 

Dinuba is a stirring town of very thrifty growth in the northeast, in the 
midst of orchards of deciduous fruits and vineyards of raisin grapes, from 
which startling profits are made. 

Exeter and Lindsay are distinguished for orange production, and both 
are rapidly growing towns on the railroad between Visalia and Porterville. 
The latter, having a population of 1,800, is the principal center of the 
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citrus fruit industry of the county, though Lindsay equals it in production 
and shipments. In the vicinity of these three places there are lands suit- 
able for citrus growth, at present uncultivated and for sale, in plenty. In 
characteristics they are alike, each being contiguous to the foothills and 
in the frostless belt. 
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EARLY ORANGES FROM TULARE CouNTY. 
(Photo taken at Lindsay, October 29, 1902. Fruit just commencing té color.) 
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VENTURA COUNTY. 
By HARRIET H. BARR). 


N the coast counties of California, 
climate, soil, scenery and prod- 
ucts alike benefit by the 

union of the most powerful 
forces of nature, nor is it easy 
to decide which factor is most 
potent. The greatest 
problem of the Califor- 

nia farmer—the water 
supply — is here most 
readily solved. The 
mountain streams on 
their way to the sea, 
aided by ocean fogs, 
make irrigation less 
necessary than in the 
interior. A drouth that 
means disaster to the 
inland farmer has only 

the effect of bringing in- 
creased profits in stimulated 
prices to the coast grower with 
his never failing crops. 

In no locality do these combined aygen- 
cies produce more stupendous results 
than in Ventura County, the limit of its 
northern coast line being about 300 miles south- 
east of San Francisco and the southern limit 
about 25 miles northwest of Los Angeles. A 
county in California means as much in area as 
many of the eastern States, and Ventura 
County, with its territory of 1,852 square miles, 
might well be a commonwealth in itself. 

On the north, Ventura is bounded by Kern 
County; Los Angeles County lies east and 
southeast; Santa Barbara County on the west, 




















and the Pacific washes about fifty miles of its 
southwestern border. Somewhat to the south- 
west, eighteen miles from the coast, lies the 
island of Anacapa, and farther out at sea, about 
eighty miles from the shore, is the island of 
San Nicolas. These large islands belong to 
the county, and are strong climatic agencies, 
deflecting the warm equatorial currents to the 
coast. They are ina wild state, being unin- 
habited except by sea lions and fowl. 
Notwithstanding her enormous yield’ , 
in every line of prodncts, less than one- 
fourth of Ventura County, with! pres- 
ent conditions, is under; cultivation. The 
entire northern part of the county rises in 
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the wild, unbroken ranges of the 





coast system, and some portion of 
the southern part is not arable. 


ster. 


These mountair sections, although 
undeveloped, hold vast possibilities 
. in their forests of pine, live-oak and 
s cottonwood, as well as in their 
< wealth in minerals and oil, and the 
a valleys and canons are both pictur- 
esque and fertile. 

Ventura County is better watered 
than any other Southern California 
county, in addition to the advantage 
of direct ocean influences. The 
Santa Clara river, which enters the 
county on the southeastern border, 
flows in a generally western direc- 
tion straight across to the sea 
This is a stretch of nearly forty 
miles, and the stream, with its 
feeders north and south, becomes 

- _ the life blood, as it were, of a 
= magnificent valley covering the 
% southern portion of the county from 
= east to west. Beginning on the 
= east with a width of two or three 
< miles, the valley gradually widens 
- until its western breadth along the 
“ seashore is about twenty miles. 
” The valley is broken by detached 


mountain ridges, whose living 
streams not only aid in producing 
the inexhaustible water supply and 
enhance the fertility of the soil but 
afford the finest scenery and most 
desirable health resorts. Among 
these are the valleys of the Sespe, 
Piru, Santa Paula, Simi and Ojai, 
with the cahon of the Matilija and 
its noted hot springs. 

Throughout this section of the 
county less irrigation is necessary 
than in any similar tract in the 
southern part of the State. Indeed, 
for many years before the introduc- 
tion of irrigation methods, mar- 
velous crops were annually grown 
with no other than the natural mois- 
ture. Of late years a few dry sea- 
sons have developed the ready pos- 
sibilities of irrigation. Water lies 
near- the surface and is easily 
many parts of the county have seemingly 
But the numer- 








reached. Artesian wells in 
exhaustless supplies at a depth of a few hundred feet. 
ous running streams water wide areas through means of irrigating 
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ditches, and there are few sections 
that do not have access to water 
when needed. Those near the coast 
G apparently thrive best with no 
other moisture than the natural 
rainfall and the sea fogs. During 
a period of 25 years last past the 
averaye rainfall has been about 16 
inches per annum. 
= For equability, mildness and tonic 
nan effects the climate of Ventura 
- County is not bettered in Southern 
Whee. aia 
ite California, and in most places is 
aanky not equalled Coolness near the 
—> 7 A re “ coast throughout the year is varied 
4 in inland districts to warmer sun 
& ths mers and cooler winters. Frost 
ei seldom visits the coast, and back 
Fes from the ocean not enough to 
harm the most tender vegetation. 
Fruits and flowers flourish through- 
out the year. Mild, warm days are 
followed by refreshing nights, and 
Phot R the same kind of clothing may be 
MISSION OF SAN BUENAVENTURA worn comfortably at all seasons. 


The so-called ‘“‘rainy season”’ 
usually begins in November and continues until April, while during 
the rest of the year rain seldom falls. But rain comes so easily 
and so comfortably when it comes at all in California that no one 
deems it unpleasant. There are no long weeks of wet weather. The 
darkest storm is soon broken by hours of sunshine, making double the 
enjoyment of freshness and renewed vigor. To this perfect climate Ven- 


tura County adds her rich, productive soil, that yields as luxuriant crops as 
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A Turivty Four-Y#ar-OLp — OXNARD. Photo by Brewster 


it did thirty yearsago. This, too, without fertilization, the soil seeming 
to be inexhaustible. For ages the valley of the Santa Clara, with its 
system of water courses, has been receiving the rich alluvial deposits from 
the mountain sides. With the absence of frosts and the wonderful water 
supply the luxuriance and variety of products is boundless. Things that 
grow anywhere else thrive here, and invariably excel in quality. 

Ventura County has not only the largest bean ranch in the world but 
also the most extensive walnut grove and the largest single lemon ranch, 
with orange orchards that rank among the first in size. To these are 
added, in profusion, limes, apples, peaches, apricots, prunes, nectarines, 
Olives, plums, cherries, pomegranates, pears, figs, quinces, and all small 
fruits. 

Nuts grow in great bounty, including English walnuts, almonds and 
chestnuts. Vegetable gardens and vineyards, with barley, wheat, corn 
and alfalfa are equally prolific. During the past few years the sugar beet 
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has been added, and in all ways it meets the most exacting test. The ex- 
tent of these products may be better understood by a few plain figures, 
showing something of the output of the county during the current year, 
and its value in money at present prices : 

English walnuts, 1,500 tons, worth to the growers $270,000. 

Beans, 500,000 bags, worth $1,500,000. Most of these are the noted 
Limas, although over 100 other varieties are successfully grown. 

Dried apricots, 750 tons, worth $75,000. 

Prunes, 500 tons, worth $50 per ton. 

In addition there were raised—-350,000 sacks of barley, 150,000 sacks of 
wheat, and 100,000 sacks of corn. 

Besides the shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables in their season, the 











SENATOR Barp’s Home, HUKNEME. Photo by Brewster. 


enormous product in other things is topped by the yield in sugar beets of 
12,000 carloads, which sold for $800,000. Twelve thousand carloads in 
commercial terms equals 180,000 tons, or 600 trains of 20 cars each. Some 
of the lands producing these yields, especially where beans are grown, 
have been similarly cropped for twenty years, with no apparent depletion 
of the soil. It may seem probable, with such large returns, that large 
farms are the rule. Such would be the case in the East, where the yield to 
the acre is, in comparison, so small, but in this county twenty acres is a 
desirable farm. In walnut orchards twenty acres is the average amount. 
The trees are set fifty feet apart, and for the first three or four years a 
comfortable income may be secured from crops of beans raised in the in- 
tervening spaces. As the trees advance and need the moisture of the 
soil, beans are withdrawn, the walnut crop being sufficient for a liberal 


income. 
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THE OXNARD SuGAR FacrTory. Photo by Brewst 


Eminent seedsmen and florists have long recognized the wonderful 
adaptability of California climate and soil to all floricultural pursuits. 
Ventura County has offered the strongest support to this theory, and has 
proved, as well, that women are especially fitted to succeed in such work. 
The woman who leads in this, and to whom the successful illustration is 
due, began the work without plan or expectation of unusual results. Only 
a love of flowers and plant life induced her to begin in a small way to 
beautify her own dooryard. Today with an established business of fine 
capacity she supplies a large trade in seeds, bulbs and plants, which in- 
cludes regular buyers in all parts of the world. The development of new 
and choice varieties, with many exquisite flower creations, is a specialty 
with this grower, and has made her gardens celebrated. Similar work, on 
a smaller scale, has been as successful with other women, while a gentle- 
man who has given his attention to the growing of calla lilies exclusively 
will ship a carload of bulbs to the eastern market this season. 

Among the special individual industries of the county is that of the 
apiarist. The most celebrated single apiary in the world is situated in the 
Sespe Cafion. Honey from these hives took the only medal awarded at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and it has received medals at all the great indus- 
trial expositions since. Large shipments are made from the county every 


year. 
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(Three stages of work are going on simultaneously — plowing, feeding and harvesting.) 
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A RANCHER’S RESIDENCE IN VENTURA COUNTY. Photo by Brewster. 


The Southern Pacific railroad passes through the county in direct route 
from both northern and southern points. A more direct road from Los 
Angeles across the county to Ventura is well under way, and is waiting 
the completion of a gigantic tunnel through the Santa Susanna mountains 
in the southern part of the county at Chatsworth Park. Transcontinental 
trains and the local traffic will then open a means of transit toa rich and 
fruitful section heretofore secluded. The survey is also completed for an 
electric line from the coast across the country into the oil districts of 
Bakersfield. When completed the route will lie through the beautiful 
canon of the Sespe, which needs only this means of access to place it in 
the list of California’s noted scenic districts. 

In the same proportion that Ventura County is distinctive in other es- 
sentials, is it fortunate in the character of its people. With a population 
of a little over 20,000, the county supports a large number of weekly news- 
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Tue BicGest Bean FIELD IN THE WORLD — AND ITS OWNER. 
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papers and several dailies. These papers in excellence of all features will 
easily rank with those published in eastern cities of five times the popula- 
lation of the towns of the Ventura County. 

Ventura County stands among the first in her school system, even con- 
sidering the high standard established in California. With the experience 
and progress of combined eastern institutions, the State is foremost in 
educational rank. Modern buildings and up-to-date equipment prevail in 
all districts. The school property in the county is valued at over $200,000, 
and there is no small or inferior school building in the county. The 
children now enrolled number nearly 6,000, and teachers’ wages alone for 
the current year amounts to very nearly $70,000. The county is entirely 
out of debt, and its substantial public buildings represent a cost of 
about $95,000. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, with a population of about 3,000, is 
situated on the coast, about eighty miles from Los Angeles and about 400 
from San Francisco, and is one of the important points on the coast line of 

















On THE Roap BETWEEN VENTURA AND NORDHOFF. Photo by Brez 


the Southern Pacific railroad. Its founding dates back to the days of the 
Spanish occupancy, its name being derived from the mission located here 
by the Fathers in 1782. The mission is in good repair, and is used by the 
local Catholics as a place of worship. It is one of the historic landmarks 
of the Coast. Ventura is by nature a beautiful town, situated on a gently 
sloping plain in a long, sweeping curve of the seashore, with a range of 
low mountains at its back. The wide expanse of the Pacific, and the near 
by islands, dominate every view point in the town and control its most de- 
lightful feature-—the climate. With this, and one of the finest beaches in 
the State, it must always be a retreat for those who wish rest and recuper- 
ation among the most healthful and beautiful surroundings. The greatest 
tribute to its adaptability to this purpose was given by its townsman, of re- 
vered memory, Dr. C. L. Bard, who, in 1901, with his brother, U. S. Sena- 
tor T. R. Bard, erected the Elizabeth Bard Memorial Hospital, in memory 
of theirmother. Dr. Bard’s untimely death occurred almost atthe moment 
of its completion, but the hospital is under the charge of an especially 


sler. 
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skilled superintendent, aided by acorps of trained nurses. The building 
is of Moorish design, and is built against sloping foothills overlooking the 
sea. Itis admirably fitted with the most modern appliances, and is an 
institution of general scope. Sufferers from insomnia, nerve disorders, 
and other ailments, find this a model retreat. 

There are few cities of larger growth that can boast the perfect water 
supply that belongs to Ventura. It is piped to the town from the Ventura 
river, and with a complete system of electric lighting is under the manage- 
ment of an effective company. Beautiful drives lie inalmost every direction 
in and about the town, including those to the noted Matilija hot springs and 
the Santa Paula Cafion. One of the striking features about the many at- 
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tractive homes of Ventura is the wonderful view of the sea. Ocean, sky, 
and soft gentle atmosphere, give a charm .indescribable. ‘Two banks and 
prosperous stores in almost every line of business, are the trade centers. 
This is one of the chief shipping points north of Los Angeles, the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company having a regular line of steamers north to San 
Francisco. Almost the entire product of oil of the county is brought by 
pipe line for shipment from this port. There are also large exports of 
general products. Each of the three fine school buildings has been located 
to share in the ocean outlook. There is a free circulating library of 6,000 
selected volumes, three weekly newspapers and two dailies. Attractive 
church edifices are occupied by the leading religious denominations. 

Ten miles from Ventura by rail, and about sixty miles from Los An- 
geles, on the line of the Southern Pacific railroad, is the town of Oxnard 
Simply locating this bustling community gives small hint of its virility. 
It is only a little more than four years since the present townsite was a 














In Mrs. SHEPHARD’S GARDEN, VENTURA Photo by Brewster. 


stretch of grain and bean fields. It is the second town in size in the county 
today, and is a clean, bright, business center, with a population upwards 
of 2,500. ‘There are two banks, four churches, and a large school build- 
ing. A union high school is now in its first year, anda new building for 
its use is now going up at acost of $20,000. To the eight regular depart- 
ments of the grammar school there has been added this year a large kinder- 
garten. The largest parochial school in the county is housed here ina 
handsome building valued at $20,000. 

Almost every line of business is represented in Oxnard, and all are pros- 
perously pursued. Many handsome homes indicate the presence of cul- 
tured people, and the town is supplied with all modern facilities. There 
are two points of interest to be given as reasons for this steady and rapid 
development. First, the erection of The American Beet Sugar Company’s 
factory at this point in 1898. In addition, this is the midst of one of the 
richest agricultural sections of Southern California, and especially is it 
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the center of the famous Lima bean district. For the present year the 
returns from farm products alone, in this vicinity, are estimated at over 
$2,000,000. The sugar factory, which uses 2,000 tons of beets every 
twenty-four hours, requires the yield of about 1,900 acres every season. The 
beet crop is rotated with beans, and the factory’s supply is kept good by sys- 
tematic methods. Two-thirds of the present crop is within easy hauling 
distance of the factory, and the remainder is shipped in by rail. Two 
thousand head of cattle are being fattened at the present time in the com- 
pany’s yardon the beet pulp. Much of the pulp is also sold to local stock- 
men, who value it highly for feed. The factor; turns out 5,000 bags of 
sugar every day, and has about 700 employes, including the office force. 

The little seaport of Hueneme is about four miles distant from Oxnard, 
with large wharfage, being an important shipping point between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Santa Paula, sixteen miles east of Ventura, is an important station on 
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the Southern Pacific railroad, with a population of about 1,800. The large 
oil industries of the county and their principal business centers here 
Almost all of the output of the county, which is not less than 750,000 
barrels annually, is from the Santa Paula district. The oil of Ventura 
County is of the highest refining grade of that of any of the oil counties. 
The famous lemon ranch known as the Limoneira, with over 37,000 grow- 
ing trees, is about four miles from the town. One of the largest and old- 
est orange orchards in the State is located in this vicinity. 

Nordhoff, about sixteen miles north of Ventura, is in the midst of the 
beautiful Ojai Valley, as the terminus of a branch of the Southern Pacific 
railway. This district is noted for its olives, oranges and fine scenery. 

As business centers and shipping points for the products of their local- 
ities the towns of Saticoy, Fillmore, Piru and Camulos lie in the route of 
the Southern Pacific on the road to Los Angeles. 

To the Eastern man with his face Westward turned will come the ques- 
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tion, ‘‘Of what import is this to me excep 


= 


, perchance, as an interesting 
tale ?’’ The impression may prevail that only men of large capital can 
successfully share these advantages. It has been demonstrated many 
times, however, in this land where conditions all combine to aid the think- 
ing man, that intelligence and enterprise are the only actual necessaries 
of success. Money is a mighty factor in hastening results, but it is not 
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LOOKING OVER SANTA PAULA. Photo by King. 


the absolute requirement that good common sense and plain intelligent 
workare. Given a liberal supply of these essentials and no man need fear 
the outcome. Most of the large fortunes have been made by men who 
have with these means alone realized the natural result given by the 
wonderful soil and climate. 

Valuable bean or beet lands range in price from $150 to $300 and upwards 
per acre, depending upon the amount of improvements, water supply and 
nearness to market. With a lack of any of these the price runs much 
lower. The gamut of prices in grazing and grain lands, including those 
adapted to the various products, begins as low as $10 per acre, increasing 
as conditions are improving. Favorably situated, with intelligent work, 
at present prices, the average beet land will return a net profit of about 
$120 an acre, while the same is true of bean lands in the aggregate. While 
this suggests the higher priced lands the yield in any product is so great 
that the small necessary investment for a comfortable livelihood is 
apparent. 

With over $1,000,000 paid for beans, $950,000 paid for beets, and $270,000 
paid for walnuts in Ventura County the present year, to say nothing of 
the great amount for other products, it is well to remember this vast sum 
has been distributed among a population of only a little over 20,000 people. 
There is a comfortable sum per capita at least in that calculation. Is it 
any surprise that such a county has no indebtedness, has nothing but the 
finest school buildings and churches, that it is prospecting new railroads 
and developing new industries and building new towns with astonishing 
rapidity ? And it must be realized that Ventura County is only in its in- 
fancy. Beans, beets, walnuts and lemons are but a small part of the many 
great industries that stand with open doors to respond to men and money. 
The live Boards of Trade in the leading towns in systematic ways are 
ready to give detailed facts to homeseekers, tourists and all thoughtful 
inquirers. Information furnished is not only accurate but proves the 
reality of conditions that seem magical in other than this chosen land. 
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